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word of appreciation 


for your friend and ours... 


The Check Supplier 


In 1944 business activity created an unprecedented demand 
on the nation’s banks. The need for checks reached a 
volume unequalled in banking history. 


So, as the year draws to its close, Hammermill would 
like to say a word to bankers about a mutual friend—the 
check supplier. 


In the face of the great upsurge in check traffic, he has 
been hampered by wartime restrictions, by manpower scar- 
city, by inexperienced workers, by unavoidable delays in 
securing the supplies you required. 


; But he has accepted those hardships as part of his war- 
time job. He has done his share in helping you carry on. 
We congratulate him on a vital task well done. 
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SUPPORT 


Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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The CCH Federal Tax 
Course comes in hand- 
some 81/."«x10”" durable 
binder, semi-flexible. 


FEDERAL TAX COURSE 


V For Brush-Up 


V For Reference 


V For Practical Pointers 


Actuol poge size: 
64 x 9'%_ inches 
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@ Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal 
taxation. Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding 
federal taxes as imposed by the federal revenue laws — with 
emphasis throughout on federal income taxation. Actually every 
angle of federal taxation, including the new Individual Income Tax 
Act of 1944, ‘‘pay-as-you-go,"" income tax withholding, capital 
stock tax, excess profits tax, declared value excess-profits tax, gift 
tax, estate tax, and excise taxes, comes in for understandable ex- 
planation and discussion. Not a book, not a loose leaf service, this 
is a Course especially designed to make it easy to become familiar 
with the ‘‘ins’’ and “‘outs’’ of the federal tax system — how it has 
developed — what it is today. Stems from George T. Altman's 
popular work. 


® Each Tax, Each Taxpayer — Individuals, Corporations, Partner- 
ships, Estates and Trusts — whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, 
if it is federal taxation and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, 
specifically, definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples and calcula- 
tions make plainer just how the federal tax laws are actually inter- 
preted and applied. Current filled-in return forms, and pertinent 
Code provisions provided, plus a wealth of ‘‘real-life’’ background 
from actual tax practice all contribute to supply everything neces- 
sary or helpful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal 
taxation. 
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UM... open-minded bankers are 


still waiting for further evidence before 
installing no-minimum-balance check- 
ing accounts. They want to be sure that 
if and when they put in such a program, it 


“What sort of merchandising is 
used to build a successful volume 
of accounts?” 


“What schedule of charges is best?” 


will be sound, practical, and profitable. 
Perhaps some of these thoughts are 
running through your mind: 


To help you analyze the situation for 
your bank, the Todd booklet, “No-Mini- 
mum-Balance Checking Accounts,” pro- 


vides a check list of the most frequently 
asked questions on this subject. It ena- 
bles you to probe the profit possibilities 
which this type of service offers in your 
particular locality. 


“What features do the successful 
plans have that the others lacked?” 


“What local factors enter into each 
picture?” 


If you are interested in increasing your bank’s earnings, 
write for your free copy of this booklet today. 


fmt nnn a 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Please send me your booklet on No-Minimum-Balance Accounts, 


with suggestions for analyzing our own situation. Without cost 
or obligation, of course. 
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YOUR FOREIGN TRADE TOMORROW 


Call for Planning 


S more and more of the western world 
emerges from Hitler’s domination, the 
“shape of things to come”’ begins to take 
form. In one field, that of foreign trade, it 
is not too early to look at the future situa- 
tion in the light of what is already known. 
For example, pre-war data regarding 
business firms in European countries must 
be revised and brought up to date; new 
credit information must be gathered and 
other vital facts correlated in the light of 


drastically changed conditions. 


In anticipation of such a need, the 
Chase National Bank has maintained its 
many contacts in Allied and other friendly 
nations. As always, the intimate knowl- 
edge of actual trade conditions as they 
exist and change constitutes an inestimable 
aid to those companies and individuals 
interested in export and import. 

These Chase facilities which are always 
at the disposal of our domestic corre- 
spondent banks provide a valuable service 


for their own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporotion 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 


BANKS MAKE MONEY 
BY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 


BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, Itt. 


Depositors Allowed 147.77% of 


Earnings On Investments 


Stockholders Paid Only 21.37% 


HE results of a nation-wide sur- 

vey lead to the conclusion that 
bank management would have a 
hard time placating stockholders if 
it became generally known that 
stockholders are receiving approxi- 
mately only one-seventh of the 
share of the earnings allotted to de- 
positors. Taken as an average, this 
is a true picture for banks ques- 
tioned at random in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

One bank, a glaring example of 
the tendency to neglect stockhold- 
ers, paid its depositors in earnings 
credits 23 times as much of its earn- 
ings as it paid to stockholders in the 
form of dividends! 

There was a time when deposits 
were scarce, competition keen, and 
the necessity for fresh funds a 
pressing daily concern. That condi- 
tion has not existed for many years. 

Added to that change of condition 
is the fact that the payment of in- 
terest on demand deposits is a vio- 
lation of Federal Reserve regula- 
tions. Yet, the percentage of the 
earnings on investments of almost 
any bank paid depositors as an earn- 
ings credit allowance exceeds that 
paid to the stockholders. Often man- 
agement assumes without investi- 
gating the facts, that the stockhold- 
ers—the true owners of the bank— 
are receiving an adequate propor- 
tion of the profits. 

Actually, it is the depositor—the 
man who uses the bank for the con- 
venience it affords—the man who 
should buy the service he gets—who 
receives the greatest share of the 
profit resulting from the bank’s op- 
erations, ; 

In computing the table reproduced 


herewith, the following procedure 
was used: 

1. The bank’s capital was multi- 
plied by the rate of dividend al- 
lowed giving the amount paid to 
stockholders. 

2. The amount paid to stockhold- 
ers was divided by the average 


earnings on investments for one 
year. The resulting figures gave the 
percent of earnings paid to stock- 
holders. 

3. Time deposit totals were mul- 
tiplied by the rate of interest paid 
on time deposits by the individual 
banks. The resulting figure revealed 


Unequal Distribution of Earnings 


Figures from a few representative banks show that more 
is often allowed to depositors than is paid to stockholders 


Per Cent or EARNINGS ON 
INVESTMENTS Paiw To STocKHOLDERS 


Bank Number Bank Number 


12.3% 15. 


14.3% 


The average per cent of earnings on in- 
vestments paid to stockholders in this 
group equaled.......... 21.37% 
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Per Cent or EARNINGS ON 
INVESTMENTS ALLOWED TO CUSTOMERS 


Bank Number 
1. 119% 15. 


Bank Number 


157% 


13. 
14. 118% 
The average per cent of earnings on 


investments allowed to customers in 
this group equaled. ........147.77% 





the amount paid by the bank for 
time deposits. 

4. In computing the amount paid 
by banks for demand deposits, con- 
sideration was taken of analysis al- 
lowances or non-analysis allow- 
ances, whichever information was 
available. If an analysis system was 
in use, a sufficient percentage was 
allowed for a reserve, and the re- 





sulting figure was multiplied by the 
earnings credit allowed. When short 
service charge schedules were used, 
the demand deposit balance was 
multiplied by the number of free 
checks or other emoluments al- 
lowed in lieu of the long analysis 
earnings credit. 

5. The amount paid to depositors 
for demand deposits and time de- 


Earnings Credits Amount To More Than Dividends 


On page 218 of May Bankers Monthly, we published an 
article entitled ‘The Average Bank Earned Less Than 1.2% On 
Its Deposits. How Can It Allow 1.2% As Earnings Credit?” 

We have received a letter from one earnings credit enthusi- 
ast in which he argued that it is unfair to compare net earnings 


with earnings credit. 


Now Mr. Crowley has come out with a new report in which 
he boasts that the earnings of all insured commercial banks 
increased 45% in 1943. These increased earnings, according 
to Mr. Crowley's report, now amount to 8.6% of total capital 
accounts. Capital accounts, of course, include capital, surplus, 


and undivided profits. 


Unfortunately, earnings credits are not based upon capital 
accounts, but rather upon deposits, and deposits are more than 
13 times as much as the capital accounts. Therefore, the 
amount of earnings in per cent of total deposits is not more 
than 1/13 of 8.6%, and certainly, that’ is less than 1.2%, which 
is quite a common percentage of the customer's deposit bal- 
ance allowed for an earnings credit. 

We must compute earnings credits on the basis of deposits, 
and consequently, if we are to compare them with the bank's 
earnings, they must be compared with the percentage which 


earnings are of deposits. 


If a bank were going to pay stockholders 1.2% of deposits, 
it would have to earn 15.6% on capital funds. 

How is it then, that insured banks have been paying divi- 
dends? In the first place, not all of them are allowing an earn- 
ings credit, and more are eliminating the earnings credit as 


time goes on. 


In the second place, those customers who write so few checks 
that the charge for service is much less than the earnings 
credit, do not withdraw the earnings credit from the bank and 
so the bank has this left for stockholders. 

Here is the case of a specific bank: It has capital funds of 
$838,000, and deposits of $10,203,000. If it pays 1.2% of deposits 
as credits to depositors, it pays them $122,436 in a year. If it 
pays 8.6% of capital funds to stockholders, it pays $72,068. 
Subtract this amount from the amount it pays the depositor, 
and you discover that depositors are paid $50,368 more than 
stockholders. It is true that most of this is paid in service, but 


service costs money. 


posits was added, giving the total 
amount paid to depositors. 

This figure was divided by the 
total earnings on investments for 
one year—resulting in the percent- 
age of earnings paid to depositors. 
The comparison between the amount 
paid to depositors and stockholders 
is at once available. 

This method of arriving at the 
percentage of earnings paid to de- 
positors and stockholders can easily 
be used by any bank. It reveals at a 
glance the fallacy of the earnings 
credit popularly used and presents a 
picture of the unusual business theo- 
ry of dividing profits with the cus- 
tomer to such an extent that their 
income by far exceeds the income 
of owners. 

It might be argued that only a 
small amount of the bank’s earnings 
is paid to the depositor in cash—that 
the largest portion of the income 
allotted to the depositor represents 
earnings credits paid in service; 
but service costs money! It may also 
be pointed out that, although the 
rates of earnings credits are some- 
times large, they are seldom fully 
used and that the bank’s actual ex- 
penditure is never as large as it 
might potentially be. 

We must realize that a bank deals 
with individuals—not with groups. 
Is it fair to deprive a stockholder of 
increased dividends so that the cus- 
tomer with a comparatively low 
balance may use the bank’s facilities 
at a ridiculously low cost? 

Is it fair to charge a small de- 
positor twice as much for the same 
service the large depositor receives 
so that the bigger account will con- 
tinue to reap the advantage of grad- 
uated earnings credits? 

Generally,‘ the system is inade- 
quate. The burden is shifted to the 
shoulders of one group and the oth- 
ers get a free ride. The group that 
loses the most is the group entitled 
to the most—the stockholder. He in- 
vests his capital, he takes all of the 
risk for guaranteeing the banking 


(Continued on page 563) 


The Fallacy of the Earnings Credit 


We tell the depositor that his balance is worth money to the bank and we compute interest on his 
demand deposit and deduct this amount from his service charges. 


But— 


If his earnings are $1 more than his charges, do we give him the dollar in cash? No! 


Then— 


How can we explain that he is entitled to payment for his demand balance when we do not pay 
him unless he uses enough service to get his pay? 
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How To Analyze Accounts 


Qn The Basis Of Fundamentals 


This is the sixth and last installment of the report of the Research 
Committee of The Texas Bankers Association. The editors believe 
it is the most useful contribution to an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of bank management which has been made available to the 
bankers of America. If you did not read previous installments, you'll 
be able to refer to them in the five issues preceding this one. 


HERE is a certain operational 

cost to the bank for handling 
each check drawn on it, regardless 
of the amount of the check, and this 
cost is generally called the per-item 
cost, varying around five cents. If 
the need is worth supplying, the 
bank should have a profit of at least, 
say, two cents for each check. The 
Post Office has a minimum charge 
of ten cents. 

But we should also give consider- 
ation to the amount transferred. 
The communcation companies base 
their rates upon the number of 
“words” transferred. All of them 
consider the miles traveled in mak- 
ing the transfer. When transferring 
money, the Post Office, the express 
company and the telegrapn com- 
pany base their rates upon number 
of dollars transferred — and so 
should banking. 

Money on deposit is one thing and 
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the transfer of money is another. 
There is a separate and distinct 
profit associated with each, and 
Management should insist upon 
obtaining both profits. 

Applying this profit theory to the 
check, Management should add to 
the handling cost of each check a 
certain number of cents for profits 
and this charge should be made on 
all checks drawn on the bank. If 
the check is paid locally, it may be 
well to disregard the amount charge, 
but if the payment of the check re- 
quires an out-of-town transfer of 
credits, then there should be an 
amount charge based upon the 
amount transferred. Since the bank 


does not have to make payment 
until the check is presented, distance 
transferred may be disregarded; 

If all banks should levy a profit- 
making charge on all checks drawn 
on them, the present problem of 
drawee exchange charges levied by 
non-par banks would be automati- 
cally eliminated. All banks would 
be realizing a reasonable profit on 
transfers of money for customers 
and the profit would be paid by the 
people who were getting the service, 
that is, the drawers of the checks. 

Fees For Transit Items 

The out-of-town check or transit 
item has its own potential profit. 
The check owner needs to have the 


This girl is sorting checks to be returned with statements. The equipment, the 
stationery, and the employee’s time cost money. Bank customers must pay 


these expenses plus a reasonable profit in order to enable the bank to continue 
its service. 





Three Challenging Thoughts 
On Profit 


1. When the stockholder as- 
sumes all the risk in the invest- 
ment of demand deposits, he 
should have all the profits pro- 
duced by such risk. 


2. If Management took the time 
to determine accurately the total 
amount paid out each year in the 
form of earnings credit allow- 
ance, we would see a rapid 
change in the profit pattern now 
applied to demand deposits and 
account activity. 

3. A closer relationship be- 
tween the owners of the bank and 
its managers should result in 
more profitable operation. 





proceeds of the check converted into 
local funds. Even if he wants to 
deposit the proceeds, they must first 
be converted into local funds, the 
equivalent of cash. Again the bank 
is called upon to perform a mechan- 
ical as well as an amount operation 
and time or distance becomes an 
element. 

The bank should have a profit of 
a certain number of cents for each 
transit item handled. It should also 


have a profit based upon the amount , 


transferred and the distance trans- 
ferred. The schedule of the amount 
fees should have about two divisions 
up to $100, about three divisions up 
to $1,000, and then a fixed rate for 
each additional $1,000. When money 
rates are low, the time or distance 
element may be disregarded. 

It should be clear that every other 
financial transaction supplied by the 
bank has its own potential profit. It 
is not the function of this study to 
recommend a specific set of charges 
to be applied to each transaction. 
Rather, it is hoped that it may con- 
tribute to a common understanding 
as to a sound theory of profit in de- 
posit operations and account activ- 
ity. For that reason, a detailed 
analysis of each type of financial 
transaction is not given. 


The Maintenance Charge 
At present, the maintenance 


charge is generally employed to re- 
cover part or all of the mechanical 
cost of acquiring and maintaining a 
deposit account in the bank. So far 
as is known, no bank is using the 
maintenance charge to recover the 
amount cost or as a method of ob- 
taining a profit for supplying the 
need for a safe place for money. 

Regardless of account activity, 
there are two potential profits in 
connection with a deposit account: 
first, a profit for maintaining the ac- 
count and, second, a profit for safe- 
guarding a definite number of dol- 
lars in the account. 

In the typical bank, it was found 
that the mechanical cost was 26 
cents per account per month, and 
that the amount cost was 21 cents 
per $1,000 per month. The bank 
should have a profit of, say, 25 cents 
per month per account, and a profit 
of 15 cents per $1,000 of balance per 
month. Set up an account with an 
$8,000 maximum balance as an ex- 
ample: 

Mechanical cost 
Mechanical profit 
Amount cost at 21 cents 
Amount profit at 15 cents 


Total maintenance charge... .$3.39 
Now assume that the maximum 

balance was only $40: 

Mechanical cost 

Mechanical profit 

Amount cost 

Amount profit 


Total maintenance charge....$ .53 
The latter example of accounts 
with a balance less than $1,000 sug- 
gests a need for a minimum main- 
tenance charge of, say, 75 cents per 
month. For accounts over $1,000 
there should be a minimum main- 
tenance charge of 75 cents plus 36 
cents per $1,000 on the maximum 
balance in excess of $1,000. 

These examples disclose most 
clearly the discrimination which re- 
sults when management employs a 
fixed maintenance charge against all 
accounts regardless of the balance in 
the account. The discrimination is 
not only against the stockholders, 
but it is extremely severe against 
the small] depositor. 

The uniform maintenance charge 
cannot avoid producing gross dis- 


crimination. To be equitable and 
sound, such a charge must vary with 
the maximum balance in the ac- 
count. The maximum balance in this 
instance is used instead of the mini- 
mum balance because the bank is 
called upon to supply the amount 
cost for the maximum balance dur- 
ing the period. 
Deposit Account Analysis 
Procedure 

The procedure of analyzing indi- 
vidual demand deposit accounts, 
which is summarized below, is de- 
signed for those banks which desire 
to use the earning credit allowance. 
If a bank does not use earning credit 
allowance, no account analysis is in- 
volved. In that case, it is merely a 
matter of computing and adding the 
charges for banking service for the 
month 





Can There Be Such A Thing 
As “Free Bank Service”? 


If the person receiving the 
service does not pay the cost, it 
must then be paid by either the 
borrower through a higher rate 
of interest or by the stockholder 
in poor dividends. 

Bank Management could well 
follow the policy of the success- 
ful merchant who obtains an 
equitable profit on every need 
he supplies, no matter how small 
it may be. 

John Doe readily accepts the 
principle of paying a fair profit 
every time one of his needs or 
desires is satisfied. This is uni- 
versally true except in banking. 
Doesn't this fact indicate that 
Bank Management is doing a 
poor job of selling and does not 
know how to advertise its mer- 
chandise? 





Analysis Procedure 
Minimum balance during 
the month 
Earning credit allowance 
on minimum balance (at 
one-half the average net 
earning rate on demand 


What would happen to the present cost of doing business if there were 
no banks to quickly transfer funds at almost no cost? 
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deposit funds) XXX 
Services rendered: 
Maintenance XXX 
Custody of funds 
(at....¢ per thousand 
on maximum balance 
_ eer ) xxx 
Checks on us paid 
locally and deposit 
tickets (at ....¢ for 
tal a al oe items) XxX 
Checks on us paid out- 


of-town (at ....¢ per 
_item plus ....¢ per 
$1000) XXX 


Transit items collected 

(at ....¢ per item plus 

reer ¢ per $1000) xxx 

Clearing items col- 

lected (at ....¢ for 

ere items) xxx 

Other needs supplied xxx 

Total Services XXX 
Less earning credit allowance xxx 





Service charge collected XXX 

The minimum balance, rather 
than the average balance, of the 
month is used as the base for deter- 
mining the income credit to avoid 
the cost of averaging. It is justified 
because only the amount left in the 
bank for an entire month can be 
loaned for an entire month. The 
float element does not enter into the 
computation of balance because the 
charge for collecting out-of-town 
items takes care of all phases of 
float. The proceeds of such items 
are converted into local funds at 
the time of handling. 

The amount of the earning credit 
allowance is computed on the basis 
of one-half the average net earning 
rate on demand deposit funds. This 
procedure allows the bank to retain 
one-half of the net profit from use 
of the deposit funds. 

The maintenance charged should 
be fixed so as to cover both the 
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How many depositors open accounts to give the bank the benefit of 
their working balance? 





mechanical and amount cost, plus 
a reasonable profit. It is suggested 
that the maintenance charge be set 
so as to cover the cost and profit 
margin in safeguarding an amount 
of $1000. This will avoid the need 
of computing an amount or cus- 
tody-of-funds charge on small ac- 
counts. 

The custody-of-funds, or safe- 
guarding charge should cover the 
amount cost of the account, plus a 
reasonable profit. This charge will 
vary with the balance. It might 


How To Determine The Amount Of 
The Service Charge Income 

.Once Management has decided to 
employ the service charge schedule 
as a method of increasing income, 
the amount of the desired increase 
in income must first be determined. 
Then it is necessary to decide upon 
the profit margin in the individual 
service charges necessary to provide 
this amount of income. 

The procedure can best be ex- 
plained through the medium of an 
illustration, using the figures of a 


A letter from a New York banker states: “In some of the 


communities in this area, stock of well managed, high-earning 
banks is selling for as little as 20% of the book value.” 

















thing is wrong somewhere? 











well be computed only on balances 
above $1000. 

The charge for checks on us paid 
locally, and deposit tickets, should 
cover the per-item handling cost 
and a reasonable profit. The charge 
for checks on us paid out of town 
should reflect a per-item and an 
amount cost plus profit. The same 
statement applies to transit items 
collected. 

To minimize computation, the 
amount element in the charge for 
out-of-town and transit items 
might be based on $1000, with an 
added amount for each item over 
that figure. The amount factor in 
Clearing House items collected 
may be ignored. 









How many depositors open accounts to benefit 
a safe place to keep their funds? 


If the bank's stock is selling for only 20% of the book value 
dollar, and management transfers a dollar of current earnings 
to the capital account, this earned dollar immediately shrinks 
to 20 cents in market value. Doesn't that indicate that some- 


themselves by having 








typical bank, together with the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

1. $3,000 additional income is re- 
quired in order to pay salaries in 
keeping with those paid by other 
lines of business. 

2. $5,000 additional income is re- 
quired to pay dividends in sufficient 
amount to cause the bank’s stock to 
sell at book value. 

3. $4,000 additional income is re- 
quired to improve the quality of 
assets which have been allocated to 
demand deposits, that is, to offset 
the reduction in income received on 
the earning assets allocated to de- 
mand deposits. 

4. Using the income and cost fig- 


(Oontinued on page 565) 








How To Speak Effectively 


IX. How To Modulate Your Voice To Secure Desired Effects 


A correctly modulated voice attracts and holds an audience’s atten- 
tion—clearing the field so that persuasive ideas may take hold. 


PEAK up! Let the audience hear 

what you have to say without 
straining to listen. When you are 
speaking, watch the expression on 
the face of the person farthest from 
you. If you are speaking loudly 
enough for him to hear, you are 
getting your message across vocally. 

You have probably listened to 
the man whose voice somehow re- 
minds you of the sound of tin being 
torn. You have probably listened to 
the pulpit orator with the sing-song 
melodious intonation we cal] the 
“holy tone.” Some voices are 
breathy; some are hoarse and harsh; 
others are too nasal. Ask yourself: 
“Is my voice reasonably pleasant?” 
Chances are, you haven’t given it 
much thought. But ask a few of 
your friends, or have an inexpen- 
sive recording made of your voice 
at some convenient studio. You 
won’t recognize your own voice 
when you hear it on the record! 

We all know what a monotone 
is in the voices to which we listen 

. continual use of a single level 
of pitch. But a voice can be monot- 
onous in volume and speed as well. 
To get your message across vocally 
you must make it emphatic, varied, 
interesting. 

Did you ever spend several hours 
listening to the radio broadcasts of 
the national nominating convention 
of one of the major parties? Did 
you notice the voices of the speak- 
ers? One thing stands out, by the 
end of a half hour or hour talk they 
are tired. When your voice tires, 
tension sets in, and faults such as 
monotony and hoarseness, which 
are otherwise absent, begin to show. 
Can you talk for any length of time 
without tiring your voice? In the 
following pages we will show you 
how. 

In order for your voice to be easy 
to hear, you must have sufficient 
volume and clear articulation. Your 
voice is made of breath. 

Clear articulation depends upon 
proper use of the articulators’ 
tongue, teeth, lips, hard palate, soft 
palate, and jaw. If you have any 
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By EDMUND MOTTERSHEAD 


Dean, American Institute of Human Relations 
Chicago 


The Basis Of Good Speaking 


1. Plenty of breath. 
2. Clear articulation. 


3. Resonance. 


4. Normal pitch. 





trouble with an “accent,” difficulty 
with “ng’s,” or “th’s,” practice form- 
ing these sounds correctly. 

Pleasantness in a voice is com- 
posed of several things. Listen to 
the voices on your radio every day. 
Which do you like the best? Why? 
What do you call the quality it has? 
Probably resonance, for resonance 
is the basis of “pleasingness” in 
your voice. The second element is 
proper normal pitch. 

Normal pitch in your speaking 
voice means the range of four or five 
tones you use most of the time 
with greatest comfort when your 
voice is properly used. Many people 
seem to have high-pitched voices. 
Yet when tested on the scale at 


the piano, they have as great a 
range as almost anyone else, The 
same is true of those voices which 
are habitually very deep. 

The average human voice has a 
range in men of slightly less than 
two octaves and in women about 
two and a half octaves. The normal 
pitch for speaking should be some- 
where about and possibly a little 
below the middle of this range. 

How often have you heard the 
comment made of someone else, 
“My, he’s an interesting conversa- 
tionalist!” What did they mean? 
That the person mentioned was in- 
teresting to listen to. . . his voice 
held their attention. 

What are the elements of an in+ 
teresting voice? Variation, phras- 
ing, and emphasis. 

Many speakers have what we call 
“speech patterns.” These can be 
found in either the pitch of the 
voice, the rate of speaking, or the 
volume. Simple monotony of rate 
or pitch or volume is the common- 
est pattern, although many people 
having one fault also have one or 
more of the others. 

Some people speak rapidly, jerk- 
ing out two or three words, catch- 
ing a breath, jerking out three more 
words, catching another breath, 
and so on. Many people consciously 
try to vary the pitch of their voice 
and develop a sing-song up and 
down which in itself never varies. 

Do you let your voice rise in 
pitch at the end of a question? 
Many people do not. Do you let it 
drop at the end of a sentence? Many 
people do not. Make a record of 
your voice some time and study the 
patterns whch you have. Such pat- 
terns make for monotony and 
eventually kill interest if they do 
not positively annoy your hearers. 

Phrasing simply means that in- 
stead of breathing just anywhere in 
your sentence, you breathe at the 
end of a complete phrase or 
thought. And when you breathe, 
PAUSE. Don’t just snatch a breath 
and hurry on. The pause gives your 


(Continued on page 567) 
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How State Laws Encourage Loans 


On Field Warehouse Collateral 


One of the best types of loans is the one secured by readily-market- 
able non-perishable commodities. Field Warehouse Receipts protect 







the bank’s interests on such loans. State laws recognize their value, 
and in many states there is no limit as to the amount which may be 


BOUT every two years, we re- 

vise the tables which are 
published with this article in order 
to note any changes which may 
have been made in the laws govern- 
ing loans on warehouse receipts by 
the biennial meetings of state legis- 
latures. 

These tables have again been 
submitted to the superintendents 
of banking who administer the state 
banking laws. Where revisions are 
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loaned to one customer when the loan is protected by these receipts. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


necessary, they have been made. 
The three states which have new 
laws are New Mexico, Montana and 
Wyoming. 

New Mexico allows a bank to 
lend 20% of its capital and surplus 
on open line credit to one customer, 
and in addition, another 10% if the 


With a wire ceiling-length partition and a locked door together with the identifying seal of the custodian, the New 
York Terminal Warehouse Company, insures the financing bank against depleted collateral. Goods in this field 
warehouse may be released by the custodian only on the signed order of the bank to whom the wares are pledged. 





10% is secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

Montana formerly allowed no in- 
crease, but the new law allows a 
bank to lend any amount desired 
if the goods stored are worth 120% 
of the loan. 

Wyoming also has a new law. It 
formerly allowed no increase, but 
now, in addition to 20% on open 
line credit, one customer may bor- 
row 10% of capital and surplus 














when the market value of the goods 
securing this 10% is 130% of the 
loan. If the market value is 140% 
of the loan, 20% in addition may 
be loaned. And if the market value 
of the goods is 150% of the loan, 
then 30% of capital and surplus 
may be loaned in addition to the 
20% open line credit. In other 
words, it is possible for one bor- 
rower in the state of Wyoming, to 
make a loan up to 50% of the bank’s 
capital and surplus when field ware- 
house receipts protect the bank. 


The states which still do not have 
laws allowing additional loans on 
field warehouse receipts are Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, South Dakota, and 
Vermont. 


In contrast to these states, the 
following allow additional loans 
without limit when properly secured 
by field warehouse receipts: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Washington. 


It is interesting to note from the 
table that all national banks are 
allowed to lend as much as 50% of 
their capital and surplus when 80% 
of the loan is protected by field 
warehouse receipts on _ readily 
marketable, non-perishable goods 
with a value of 140% of the loan. 


It seems quite likely that there 
will be an increased demand for 


This custodian checks the collateral at 
frequent intervals to protect the quality 


as well as quantity of the stored 
lumber. 
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Additional Loans Which Are Allowed By Law When Secured 


By Field Warehouse Receipts 


(on readily marketable non-perishable goods). 


The Figures Are In A Percentage Of Total Capital and Surplus. 


The figures in the column labeled ‘‘Secured by Warehouse Receipts” indicate the percentage 


of capital and su 


rplus which may be loaned in addition to the percentage allowed for open line credits. 


The extreme limit for any one customer is the sum of the percentages given in the two columns. 


While these figures are supplied by the banking authorities, the local bank’s attorney should 
study the law to note additional requirements which cannot all be shown in this table. 


Oren 


Strate Ling 


SECURED BY 
WaREHOUSE 
REcEIPTS 


Some ConpiTIons For AppiTIONAL LOANS 
on WareHovsE Recetprs 





Alabama 3. 


Arizona... . 
Arkansas... 


California........ 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware. . 


D.C... 


Florida... . 


Georgia... 


Illinois. . . 


Indiana... 


Kentecky........ 


Louisiana..... 


Maine.... 


Maryland... . 


Massachusetts... . 


Michigan. . . 


Minnesota . 


Mississippi . 


1 For banks with capital stock under $500,000. 


No limit 


10 


No limit 


15 


No limit 


No limit 


No limit 


No increase 


15 


No limit 


No increase 


40 


No limit 


No limit 








Loans up to 80% of the value of the goods may be made. 


Secured by readily marketable non-perishable staple com- 
modities in warehouse. 


Secured by fully insured warehouse receipts on property 
whose market value is 10% in excess of the loan. 


While a bank may loan only 10% of capital funds to one 
individual without security, it may loan an additional 15% 
at a later date upon g whose market value is 15% in 
excess of the loan. Or it may loan as much as 25% at one 
time on goods whose market value is 115% of the loan if 
there is no open line credit. 


Secured by warehoused commodities. 


Goods must exceed loan by 15% in value. 


When market value of goods is 115 
When market value of goods is 120 
When market value of goods is 125 
When market value of goods is 130% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loans. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loans. 


of loans. 4 
of loans. 
of loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts. 


Loans up to 80% of the value of the goods may be made 
when the security is fully insured and title is transferred. 


Goods represented by warehouse receipts or bills of lading 
must be worth 120% of loan. 


No provision for additional loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts on goods valued at not less 
than 115% of loan. . 


When loan is secured by fully insured warehouse receipts on 
— marketable collateral with a value of 120% of the 
oan. 


When loan is secured by bona fide warehouse receipts on 
readily marketable collateral. 


Loans must be fully secured by warehouse receipts on 
readily marketable staple products. 


When fully secured by warehouse receipts for readily mar- 
ketable goods. 


Loans must be secured by warehoused commodities whose 
market value is equal to the excess, and approved by the 
najority of the board of directors. 


Secured by goods or commodities in process of shipment or 
in bonded warehouses. But total liabilities of one borrower 
must not exceed 30%. 


No provision for further loans 


> wae by 115%. 4 
5%, secured by 120%. 
, secured by 125 
, secured by 130%. 
, secured by 135%. 
, secured by 140%. , 
fo, in addition to regular 10% open line loan. 


Sacnacn 


Secured by warehoused goods, fully insured or stored in 
fireproof warehouse, with market value 10% in excess of 
loan. ° 


Secured by warehouse receipts; loans made on bills of lading 
—- to 80% of the market value of the goods repre- 
sented. 





2 For banks with capital stock over $500,000 


3 Includes undivid: 


profits with capital and surplus. 


4 These valuations apply only to that part of the loan which is in addition to the open line credit. 
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Additional Loans Which Are Allowed By Law When Secured 
By Field Warehouse Receipts 


Nebraska......... 


North Carolina.... 


North Dakota.... 
Ge cksecassc - 


Rhode Island. .... 


South Carolina... . 


South Dakota..... 


Tennessee........ 


December, 1944 


The Figures Are In A Percentage Of Total Capital and Surplus. 








Some ConpITIoNns ror ADDITIONAL LOANS 
on WaREHOUSE REcEIPTS 


Secured by warehouse receipts on agricultural products or 


their derivatives having a market value of 15% more than 
the loan. 


If goods stored are worth 120% of the loan. 
Law does not provide for any exceptions. 
Nv provision for additional loans. 

No provision for additional loans. 

When valued goods is 115% of loan. 


When properly secured by warehouse receipts. 


Loans secured by warehouse receipts may be made in excess 
of legal limit if approved by the Comm. of Banks for a period 
not to exceed 120 days. 


Loan must be secured by warehoused goods or bills of ladings 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 4 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 4 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 145% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 150% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 155% of loan. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 4 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


Secured by fully insured collateral conveying title to readily- 
marketable yet yy staple goods, having an ascer- 
tained market value 15% in excess of liability. 


When covered by bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts for 
readil ly, marketable, non-perishable staples, which are fully 
insured. 


No provisions for additional loans. 


Secured by warehouse receipts or otherwise and approved 
in writing by the board of directors of the bank. 


Must have a 25% margin of value above the loan. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 4 
When market. value of goods is 120% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts. 


Warehouse receipts must be issued on marketable basic 
commodities with a value of 115% of the face of the loan. 


Secured by shipping documents or warehouse receipts. 
When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 


Secured by warehouse receipts for readily marketable, non- 
perishable goods which are fully insured if customary, and 
when market value of goods is 140% of loan. 


When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 4 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 150% of loan. 


When market value of goods is 115% of loan. 4 
When market value of goods is 120% of loan 
When market value of goods is 125% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 130% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 135% of loan. 
When market value of goods is 140% of loan. 















loans on the basis of field ware- 
house receipts after the war. So it 
is a good plan for those banks which 
have not studied this type of col- 
lateral to prepare for these new 
opportunities. 

The difference between a field 
warehouse receipt, and a public 
warehouse receipt is that the goods 
represented by the public ware- 
house receipt are stored in a public 
warehouse, whereas the goods 
represented by the field warehouse 
receipts are stored on the premises 
of the owner of the goods. 








Banks Allowed To Make 
Additional Loans Above 
The Open Line Limit 


1. All national banks. 


2. Banks in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

3. State banks in the follow- 
ing states may make loans on 


field warehouse receipts without 
limit. 


Alabama Arkansas 
Colorado Georgia 
Idaho Kansas 
Kentucky Minnesota 
Mississippi Montana 
North Carolina North Dakota 
Pennsylvania Texas 
Washington 


4. State banks in the following 
states may make a specified 
percentage (of capital and sur- 
plus) of loans in addition to the 
open-line credit. 


Arizona New Mexico 
California New York 
Connecticut Ohio 
Delaware Oklahoma 
Florida Oregon 
Indiana Rhode Island 
Iowa South Carolina 
Louisiana Tennessee 
Maine Utah 
Maryland Virginia 
Michigan West Virginia 
Missouri Wisconsin 
New Jersey Wyoming 








The protection afforded the bank 
in the case of goods stored on the 
premises of the owner, is that of the 
financial responsibility of the field 
warehouse company. This company 
takes charge of the goods and places 
a bonded custodian on the premises 
and labels the goods on the door of 
the storage room or on a fence 
which sometimes is erected tempo- 
rarily around the collateralized 
goods. 

If there should be a loss of col- 
(Continued on page 552) 
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Qne-item Service Charge Installed — 
Depositors Increased 39.7% 


Fully 99% of depositors can’t understand the plan of allow- 
ing 114% interest on demand balances after deducting float 
‘ and reserves—minus a list of charges—and it is almost im- 
possible to give a satisfactory explanation as to why they are 
not paid the profit when the earnings are in their favor. 


HEN we used our old compli- 

cated service charge schedule, 
it required a full week’s work for 
one-half of our employees to com- 
pute the average balances and costs 
on our accounts. Since we changed 
to a simplified system, in which 
there is only one item—10 cents per 
check written—our bookkeepers 
merely look at the balance and com- 
pute the charge by adding a cipher 
to the number of checks written. 
Our rule is, that every account with 
a minimum balance. under $5,000 
is to pay 10 cents for each check 
written. The accounts with a bal- 
ance of over $5,000 pay nothing. 

A bookkeeper can see at first 
glance whether the minimum bal- 
lance is under $5,000 or over. If it is 
under, she adds a cipher to the num- 
ber of checks written and enters an 
item on the statement, labelled 
“SC,” and the service charge com- 
putation is finished. 

On each statement we print a 
notice which reads: “No service 
charge on any account maintaining 
a daily balance of $5,000. If your 
balance goes under $5,000, there is 
a 10-cent charge for each check paid 
against your account. The symbol, 
“SC,” on this statement will denote 
the service charge made to your ac- 
count for checks paid. 

Needless to say, our new system 
saves us much employee time and 
paper on which computations for- 
merly had to be made. Furthermore, 
we now have no complaints from 
customers and very few questions. 
Formerly, half of our employees 
could not explain satisfactorily the 
complicated schedule. Now no ex- 
planations are necessary. 

As a matter of fact it, was diffi- 
cult for our officers to explain the 
earnings credit system by which the 
customer is assessed a number of 
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Vice President, First National Bank in 
Palm Beach, Florida 





Seven Important 
Considerations In This 
Simplified Service Charge 


1. No earnings credit is al- 
lowed on any account. 

2. Everyone with less than a 
$5,000 minimum balance is 
charged ten cents for every 
check written—and no other 
charge. 


3. The customer can add a 
cipher to the number of checks 
and determine his own charge. 

4. The customer likes this sys- 
tem because it can be easily 
understood. 

5. Customers do not under- 
stand a complicated service 
charge and are irritated by such 
a charge. 


6. The earnings credit is the 
one part of the complicated 
schedule which is most difficult 
to explain. 


7. Customers can't understand 
why they don’t get paid at least 
a portion of the profit their ac- 
count shows when they are re- 
quired to pay the loss when 
charges, minus earnings credit, 
leaves a balance. 





charges, and then has an earnings 
credit deducted from the total to 
arrive at what was called a profit or 
loss to the bank. If a loss was shown 
the customer was asked to pay that 
loss, but if a profit was shown the 


customer was never allowed that 
profit. 

Since we couldn’t give logical and 
prompt explanations to satisfy cus- 
tomers when they asked why they 
were not given the unused credits 
when the balance was in their favor, 
whereas when the service they used 
exceeded their credit they had to 
pay the bank in cash, we felt that 
we had the wrong system. As a 
matter of fact, we can’t quite under- 
stand ourselves why we used the 
old method. 

The theory was that the balance 
was worth 114% to the bank. If it 
was worth 114% and if we promised 
to pay the customer in service, the 
question arose as to why we 
shouldn’t pay him the difference in 
cash. It appeared that we were not 
telling the truth when we said an 
account balance was worth 114%. 

In discussing these points be- 
tween officers we finally, almost 
shamefacedly, agreed that we were 
not using a good system. 

We all agreed, however, that a 
bank deserves to be compensated 
for the work it does in handling 
checks. We also agreed that there 
were some other transactions that 
justified charges. 

Since the number of checks re- 
turned is placed at the top of each 
statement rendered and since the 
bulk of the service the customer 
receives from the bank is in his 
checking account transactions, we 
felt that a charge for checks was the 
best item to use as a basis for 
charges. 

Therefore, we grouped all of the 
charges together and assessed ten 
cents per check as a fee which 
would bring us as much income as 
the many other fees (many of which 
were for odd amounts) when they 
were lumped together. As a mat- 
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WHAT'S IT ALL ADD UP TO? 


Postwar conversion... Postwar buying 
will put heavier loads on every department 


] pesebipe sprees savings ...in War Bonds and be- 
cause of commodity shortages ... have reached 
a higher level than ever before. With Victory, these 
savings will be spent for consumers’ durable goods 
to a conservatively estimated total of 14.5 billion 
dollars ... more than three times the present rate. 
Residential construction, for example, is expected 
to reach 5.2 billions... ten times its present rate. 

Add these expenditures by individuals to the 
spending by reconverting industries and the net 
result becomes immediately apparent: An unprec- 
edented increase in traffic and activity in every de- 
partment of every bank in the country. 

Your bank will be better able to meet these post- 
war demands if it is eauipped with Recordak. This 
newest of the basic business machines works with 
Se speed and accuracy...steps up 

anking operations, effects major economies. For 
example, with the Recordak System of Single Post- 


ing you can completely eliminate clerical duplica- 
tion, save 33144% in work, 50% in supplies. 
Transit costs can be cut up to 40%. 

It’s sound policy to investigate right now the 
ways in which Recordak can go to work for you in 
relieving the inevitable heavy postwar pressure 
and demands on all your facilities. Of course, mili- 
tary requirements and the demands of V+++— Mail 
make it impossible to supply Recordaks at the 
moment. But new, improved models will go 
into production as soon 
as possible. Writing us 
now will assure your 
name being placed high 
on the list. Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Originators of modern microfilming —R F C O RD A K 


December, 1944 
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ter of fact, we make a little more, 
but we concluded that it would be 
much better to make the charge 10 
cents per item than to make it 9% 
cents or some other odd amount. 

I know that 10 cents per item will 
sound like a high fee to many banks 
which have been charging 3 or 4 
cents per check written, 5 cents for 
each deposit made, 2 cents for each 
item on the deposit ticket which is 
drawn on a bank within the city, 
and 3 cents for a transit item— 
together with several other charges. 

However, the real test of the 
validity of this amount is to be 
found in the actions of our custom- 
ers. One action is negative; the other 
is positive. The negative action is, 
that we have had no complaints. 
The positive action is, that our num- 
ber of depositors increased 35.7% 
during the first six months of 1944. 

These new depositors came as a 
result of our advertising and per- 
sonal contacts and they are made 
up quite largely of what might be 
classified as average checking ac- 
counts. 

We have been particularly suc- 
cessful in getting household ac- 
counts of women and we make a 
special appeal for that type of ac- 
count. For example, one of our 
advertisements showed a_ photo- 
graph of a woman with a surprised 
look on her face and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Me, have a bank account?” 

“Why, sure, lady, most of our 


accounts are owned by women. It’s 
sO easy, economical, and so con- 
venient to pay by check. An attrac- 
tive lady’s sized checkbook and 
cover are waiting for you. Call or 
write today to open your account 
at this friendly home-owned insti- 
tution. 

Here are the advantages: $1.00 
or more will start your account. No 
minimum monthly service charge. 
No minimum-balance required. No 
charge for checkbooks. No charge 
for checks deposited. Pay as-you- 
go only a small fee of 10 cents per 
check issued. This covers the entire 
cost when your balance is under 
$5,000. Absolutely no service charge 
of any kind if your balance is over 
$5,000.” 

This will probably give you the 
idea that most of our accounts are 
on the pay-as-you-go basis, and 
that is true. Of course, we do have 
many accounts with balances over 
$5,000, but the opportunity for in- 
creasing that type of account is 
small compared to the pay-as-you- 
go account. 

Another major revision in our 
system has been the assessing of 
service charge fees on a current 
basis. The bookkeepers enter the 
charges on the statement for the 
current month on the last day of the 
period covered. In other words, the 
customer is not confused by having 
a charge to his account of $1.40 
when only nine checks appear on 
the statement. In addition we save 


the time formerly required to look 
up the statement of the previous 
month for the charges. 

We place the responsibility for 
the size of service charges on the 
customer. We tell him that he con- 
trols his service charges which is, 
of course, absolutely the truth. 

In one advertisement, we said it 
this way: 

“The First National in Palm 
Beach where the customer controls 
the cost of his monthly service 
charge. .. . and no-minimum bal- 
ance required, is the bank for us.” 

This was beside a photograph of 
a husband and wife. 

Another advertisement, with a 
picture of a WAC at the left, the 
copy read: “We in service know 
the advantages of a checking ac- 
count. The customer-controlled sys- 
tem at the First National Bank is 
the best yet. No minimum balance 
required. No-minimum _ service 
charge. No charge for out-of-town 
checks. No charge for checkbooks. 
No charge for deposit tickets. In 
fact, the only cost is 10 cents for 
each check issued. It’s customer 
controlled.” 

Also in our advertising, we refer 
to our charges as “low charges.” 
We tell the customer he will save 
money. For example, one advertise- 
ment featured a coupon right at the 
top, rather than at the bottom. The 
copy read: 

“Mail this coupon today, and save 


(Continued on page 574) 


The bookkeeping department of The First National Bank of Palm Beach, Fla., is able to compute the service charge for 
the current month when accounts are closed. The customer can then audit his charge more easily. 
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, Industry rec- 
ognizes as never before, its obligation 
to protect the worker against occupa- 
tional hazards. )) )}) Thanks to the inge- 
nuity of the Safety Engineer, special 
devices have been developed to guard 
the danger spots on practically every 
type of machine and operation. Em- 
ployers who fail to provide these safe- 
guards are guilty ofnegligence.)) )} The 
business man, too, is guilty of negli- 
gence when he fails to safeguard his 
checks against counterfeiting and 
fraudulent alteration. )) )) If you have 
doubts on this score, consult your 
banker. He will advise on check forms 
appropriate to your business proce- 
dure—demonstrate the right and wrong 
way to make out a check—and explain 
the security value of safety paper. )) » 
LaMonte Safety Papers are time-tested 
by seventy-three years of use 
and long recognized as the \ | 
standard of safety in check \ i/ 
protection. ‘ 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


Let's All 
BACK THE ATTACK 


LA MONTE Safety PAPER 


We supply many banks and corporations with their own 
INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. The issuing organi- 
zation’s Trade-Mark is x the paper itself and appears on 
both the front and back of the check. Such inpiviDUALIZED 
paper adds to the prestige of your checks— saves sorting 
time — prevents errors in banks and clearing houses. 
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ter of fact, we make a little more, 
but we concluded that it would be 
much better to make the charge 10 
cents per item than to make it 9% 
cents or some other odd amount. 

I know that 10 cents per item will 
sound like a high fee to many banks 
which have been charging 3 or 4 
cents per check written, 5 cents for 
each deposit made, 2 cents for each 
item on the deposit ticket which is 
drawn on a bank within the city, 
and 3 cents for a transit item— 
together with several other charges. 

However, the real test of the 
validity of this amount is to be 
found in the actions of our custom- 
ers. One action is negative; the other 
is positive. The negative action is, 
that we have had no complaints. 
The positive action is, that our num- 
ber of depositors increased 35.7% 
during the first six months of 1944. 

These new depositors came as a 
result of our advertising and per- 
sonal contacts and they are made 
up quite largely of what might be 
classified as average checking ac- 
counts. 

We have been particularly suc- 
cessful in getting household ac- 
counts of women and we make a 
special appeal for that type of ac- 
count. For example, one of our 
advertisements showed a_ photo- 
graph of a woman with a surprised 
look on her face and read as fol- 
lows: 

“Me, have a bank account?” 

“Why, sure, lady, most of our 


accounts are owned by women. It’s 
so easy, economical, and so con- 
venient to pay by check. An attrac- 
tive lady’s sized checkbook and 
cover are waiting for you. Call or 
write today to open your account 
at this friendly home-owned insti- 
tution. 

Here are the advantages: $1.00 
or more will start your account. No 
minimum monthly service charge. 
No minimum-balance required. No 
charge for checkbooks. No charge 
for checks deposited. Pay as-you- 
go only a small fee of 10 cents per 
check issued. This covers the entire 
cost when your balance is under 
$5,000. Absolutely no service charge 
of any kind if your balance is over 
$5,000.” 

This will probably give you the 
idea that most of our accounts are 
on the pay-as-you-go basis, and 
that is true. Of course, we do have 
many accounts with balances over 
$5,000, but the opportunity for in- 
creasing that type of account is 
small compared to the pay-as-you- 
go account. 

Another major revision in our 
system has been the assessing of 
service charge fees on a current 
basis. The bookkeepers enter the 
charges on the statement for the 
current month on the last day of the 
period covered. In other words, the 
customer is not confused by having 
a charge to his account of $1.40 
when only nine checks appear on 
the statement. In addition we save 


the time formerly required to look 
up the statement of the previous 
month for the charges. 

We place the responsibility for 
the size of service charges on the 
customer. We tell him that he con- 
trols his service charges which is, 
of course, absolutely the truth. 

In one advertisement, we said it 
this way: 

“The First National in Palm 
Beach where the customer controls 
the cost of his monthly service 
charge. . . . and no-minimum bal- 
ance required, is the bank for us.” 

This was beside a photograph of 
a husband and wife. 

Another advertisement, with a 
picture of a WAC at the left, the 
copy read: “We in service know 
the advantages of a checking ac- 
count. The customer-controlled sys- 
tem at the First National Bank is 
the best yet. No minimum balance 
required. No-minimum _ service 
charge. No charge for out-of-town 
checks. No charge for checkbooks. 
No charge for deposit tickets. In 
fact, the only cost is 10 cents for 
each check issued. It’s customer 
controlled.” 

Also in our advertising, we refer 
to our charges as “low charges.” 
We tell the customer he will save 
money. For example, one advertise- 
ment featured a coupon right at the 
top, rather than at the bottom. The 
copy read: 

“Mail this coupon today, and save 


(Continued on page 574) 


The bookkeeping department of The First National Bank of Palm Beach, Fla., is able to compute the service charge for 
the current month when accounts are closed. The customer can then audit his charge more easily. 
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For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your Lithographer or Printer — or write us direct. 


LA MONTES efor PAPER 


We supply many banks and corporations with their own 
INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. The issuing organi- 
zation’s Trade-Mark is x the paper itself and appears on 
both the iront and back of the check. Such 1npIvIDUALIZED 
paper adds to the prestige of your checks— saves sorting 
time — prevents errors in banks and clearing houses. 
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| Industry rec- 
ognizes as never before, its obligation 
to protect the worker against occupa- 
tional hazards. )) )}) Thanks to the inge- 
nuity of the Safety Engineer. special 
devices have been developed to guard 
the danger spots on practically every 
type of machine and operation. Em- 
ployers who fail to provide these satfe- 
guards are guilty ofnegligence.)) } The 
business man, too, is guilty of negli- 
gence when he fails to safeguard his 
checks against counterfeiting and 
fraudulent alteration. )) )) If you have 


doubts on this score, consult your 
banker. He will advise on check forms 
appropriate to your business proce- 
dure—demonstrate the right and wrong 
way to make out a check—and explain 
the security value of safety paper. )) ) 
LaMonte Safety Papers are time-tested 


by seventy-three years of use 
and long recognized as the 
standard of safety in check 
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How State Laws Encourage 
Loans On Field Warehouse 
Collateral 


(Continued from page 547) 
lateral for any reason whatever, the 
bank could successfully claim re- 
muneration from the warehouse 
company. The warehouse company, 
of course, is heavily bonded so that 
there is protection represented by 
the bonding company in addition to 
the financial responsibility of the 
warehouse company. 

This field warehouse plan of col- 
lateralizing loans has been used for 
sO Many years, and has been tested 
in the courts of so many states, 
that there is no question whatever 
as to its legal status and its desir- 
ability as a basis for loans made 
by banks. 

Bankers Monthly has published 
many articles telling of the experi- 
ences of banks in various parts of 
the country, and intends to publish 
more. For we believe that every 
bank should be encouraged to take 
advantage of this protection for 
loans made on_ non-perishable 
readily-marketable goods 

Non-perishable goods are those 
which do not deteriorate rapidly in 
storage over a period of several 
months. Readily-marketable goods 
are those which can be sold on the 
open market any day for cash. For 
example, wheat or corn, or any 
other grain, supplies a daily cash 
market—so do potatoes, hay, coal, 
oil, gasoline, and many other com- 
modities. Canned goods of known 
standards can be sold by a broker 
with no inconvenience to the bank. 

On the other hand, goods which 
have a limited market, and which 
require a sales force in order to 
dispose of them, are not considered 
readily marketable products unless 
the manufacturer has non-cancel- 
lable orders from reliable buyers. 
For example, it is quite common 
for a manufacturer, who must buy 
parts for the equipment he is mak- 
ing, to give non-cancellable orders 
for those parts to other manufac- 
turers. These parts may be made 
more economically in large quanti- 
ties and then stored. If they are 
stored under the protection of a 
field warehouse company with a 
non-cancellable order to insure 
ready marketability, they supply 
the best of collateral. 

There are several reliable field 
warehouse companies which oper- 
ate in practically every state. They 
can take charge of goods in bulk 
such as piles of coal, quantities of 
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The Field Warehouse Receipt, 
the stored goods and is the guarantee of the warehouse company to maintain 
the value of the property in its care. 


lumber, oil in tanks, as well as 
packaged goods, They have men 
who understand the storage re- 
quirements of all products, and who 
supervise the custodianship of these 
products. The bank, therefore, has 
all details properly supervised 
without any extra effort on the part 
of its own officers. 


Insured Cash Letters 
Permit Omission Of 
Descriptions 


The Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank some months ago advised 
members that it would accept tran- 
sit letters with an adding machine 
run-up only. If a letter was lost, 
the bank might have some diffi- 
culty in locating the correct item 
to charge back to its customer 


or get a duplicate. At least most 
bankers would say they must have 
a complete record of their transit 
letters, 


because they have been 











which is held by the bank, 





represents 


making out one for the past 50 years 
or more. 


Today, an insurance policy can be 
secured which will protect the bank 
in case it has a loss and is unable to 
identify a lost check. A great deal 
of labor could be saved by elimi- 
nating the details of the transit rec- 
ords. It is understood that a num- 
ber of Illinois banks are using this 
coverage and thus realizing real 
savings in time and money. 


The premium for the cash letter 
bond is based on average daily 
sendings in all cash letters. The 
average sendings are checked at 
the end of each year and if they 
do not exceed the average on which 
the rate was paid, no further pre- 
mium is due. If the average for the 
year does exceed the original aver- 
age, an adjustment in the premium 
is made—O. B. Lovell, comptrol- 
ler, First National Bank, Madison, 
Wis. 


Bandits attack banks that are not 
prepared to fight them. 
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is a stepping stone to Sound Management 


@One key in the auditor’s or management's possession permits strict 

control of every transaction recorded on a National Window- 

Posting Machine. This one key controls the locks which guard reset- 

ting of accumulated transaction totals, removal and replace- 

ment of the journal sheet, resetting of the transaction counters and 

the mechanism which prevents manipulation of totals. And Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, 

wane . > ow “—_ , 4 a —. proudly flies the Army-Navy "‘E"’ 

sealed detector counters expose any unauthorized opening of ke ae oe 

the locks “unceasing excellence” in the 
ict ' : 5 production of precision instru- 

National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines may be secured 


ments and other war materiel. 
through priorities. . 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Which of the following securities may 
be sold by banks to the general pub- 
lic? 
a. Federal bonds; b. Bonds issued by cities, 
counties, or states; c. Railroad bonds; d. 
Corporation bonds. 


If a box renter is ill and he sends his 
friend in with the key to get some- 
thing from the box, is it proper to admit 


the friend? 


a. Yes, if he has the key; b. Yes, if he has a 
note from the renter; c. No, no one who is 
not authorized by his signature on the con- 
tract should be admitted to a safe deposit 
box except under order of a court. 


Which of the following are bills of 


exchange? 

a. Note; b. Bank draft; c. Insurance premi- 
um notice; d. Check written by a customer 
of a bank. 

A U.S. note with a picture of Chase 
on it is of what denomination? 

a. $10,000; b. $5,000; c. $1,000; d. $500. 


How does the paper on which gen- 
uine currency is printed differ from 
other paper? 
a. It is a green color; b. It is more flexible; 
c. It has red and blue silk or nylon fibers in 
it. 
How many half dollars in two rolls? 
a. 50; b. 80; c. 100; d. 40. 


Which type of currency has portraits 
of men who were not presidents of 


the United States? 


a. One dollar bill; b. 
Five dollar bill; d. Ten dollar bill; 
Twenty dollar bill; f. Fifty dollar bill; 
One hundred dollar bill. 


Two dollar bill; 


If a person asked for change for a 

dollar and said he wanted to get 70 
cents out of it, what would be the best 
assortment to give him? 


a. Ten dimes; b. Half a dollar, a quarter, two 
dimes and a nickel; c. Four quarters; d. 
Three quarters, two dimes, and a nickel. 


What are “accounts receivable”? 

a. Interest received on bonds; b. New deposit 
accounts received by the bank; c. Money 
owed to the bank for services or items sold. 


If you are an actuary, in what kind 
of business are you most likely to 


find employment? 


a.Banking; b. Accounting; c 
Retailing; e. Law office. 


On a 10-key keyboard, how many de- 
pressions are necessary to list the 


following numbers: 21, 15,705.90, 15.00? 
a. Five; b. Three; c. Thirteen. 


Insurance; d. 


12 One of the following numbers can be 
entered on a multiple-key machine 

with only one depression. Which one is it? 
a. 44.44; b. 4,071.03; c. 3,060.21; d. 2,050.31. 


13 Only one of the following numbers 
requires two depressions to enter it 
on a multiple-key adding machine. Which 
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one is it? 
a. 4.01; b. 245.00; ¢. 277.77; d. 8.06. 


If you had the choice of securing a 

loan to a wholesale grocer, on the 
basis of field warehoused sugar, or on the 
basis of field warehoused canned meat of 
a local brand, which would you choose? 


a. Sugar; b. Local brand of canned meat; 
c. There is no choice. 


Which of the following items should 
be found on a borrower’s financial 
statement? 


a. Accounts Receivable (good); 
of gates in pasture; c. 
hand. 


b. Number 
Farm products on 


In what Federal Reserve District is 
Birmingham, Alabama? 
a. 4; b. 6; ¢. 7; d. 8; e. 9. 


Must a bank director 
holder of the bank? 


a. No; b. Some banks require it, 
not; c. Yes. 


be a_stock- 


some do 


i) if the Express Money 

Order _ reproduced 
here was presented at 
your window to be 
cashed by someone other 
than the named payee, 
and if, when you looked 
on the back of the 
check, you found that 
the payee had not in- 
dorsed the money order, 
would you be safe in 
paying it to the bearer? 


a. Yes; b. No; 


c. It would be necessary to 
call the maker. 


19 Which of these operations is not a 
part of posting? 
a. Pick up old balance; b. Enter credits; c. 
Enter debits; d. Extend new balance; e. 
Cancel checks. 
Which of the following is in direct 
competition with banks? 
a. M.B.A.; b. O.B.A.; ¢. P.C.C. 

(Answers on page 574) 


Circle the letter indicating the 
answer you believe is correct. 
Grade yourself as follows: 

18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 
15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10 or 11 Average 
5, 6 or 7 Poor 
2,3 or 4 Very poor 

We shall be glad to receive com- 
ments on this list of questions, and 
shall be glad to receive suggestions 
for future questions. 
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Subscriptions To Reprints 
Of The Quiz Page 


While many banks have ordered 
reprints of the Quiz page, so that 
each employee may have one, some, 
no doubt, have hesitated because of 
the small amount involved for each 
issue. Rather than ask any bank 
to remit for the number of reprints 
ordered for any one month, we are 
offering to accept subscriptions for 
a year, payment to be made for the 
entire 12 months about the middle 
of the year. 

For example, if you ordered 20 
copies to be delivered to you each 
month, you would receive a bill 
after about six months, for 12 


months service—in this case, for 
$4.80. 

We can still supply reprints of 
the quizzes published since the first 
of the year except February. 

We'll be glad to hear from those 
who use this page. 

Address Bankers Monthly, 538 
South Clark Street, Chicago 5, III. 


Organize A Quiz Club 


You can get a lot more value 
from the Bankers Monthly Quiz if 
you meet with others, after all 
scores have been turned in, and 
discuss each question—each person 
offering any experience, that may 
apply to .the point made by the 
question. 


Make more use of the man or 
woman who has abilities beyond his 
present position. 
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TO BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 
increasingly used as a financing method by business 
today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 
practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 





permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 


reduced time involved in credit investigation. 








You do not need a foreign department to participate 





in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 


{ 


knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 
we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 


oe. 


Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 


— - 


ours are adequately compensated. 


Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 
how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 
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A Par Banker’s Contribution To 
An Understanding of Exchange 


‘Here’s a letter written to Brent Spence, Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the Federal House 
of Representatives at the time this committee was dis- 
cussing Regulation Q of the Federal Reserve Board. 


SHOULD hike to register with 

your committee a few thoughts 
on the subject of non-par clearance 
and absorption of exchange. The 
case for the ruling on absorption 
has been very ably stated and is 
doubtless being very ably defended, 
but I am quite disturbed by the 
fact that very little effort is being 
made to controvert the great quan- 
tity of testimony presented directly 
and by implication indicating that 
the practice of non-par clearance 
is as highly respectable and alto- 
gether proper as the charging of 
a reasonable rate of interest. 

The simple truth of the matter 
is that there should be no contro- 
versy regarding: absorption because 
there should be no exchange 
charges to absorb. 

In his statement before your 
committee, Representative R. L. 
Doughton commented, “‘Banks have 
charged exchange for over a cen- 
tury***.” Mr. R. P. Holding, presi- 
dent, First Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co., Smithfield, N. C. said a little 
later in the course of the hearing, 
“Furthermore, they have had the 
privilege of charging exchange for 
the past 50 years,***.” The crux 
of the entire controversy lies in 
these statements. 

Conditions existing a century ago, 
50 years ago, and even less, amply 
justified the charging of exchange. 
To make exchange available at 
various points 100 years ago and 
for many years afterward was a 
cumbersome, expensive and often a 
hazardous undertaking, but with 
the improvement of our transpor- 
tation and communication systems 
and the advent of the Federal Re- 
serve System, there has long since 
ceased to be any justification for an 
exchange charge on checks. 
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By J. H. PETERS 


President, First National Bank, Loveland, Colorado 


Six Points Made By Mr. 
Peters Against Exchange 
Charges 


1. There should be no contro- 
versy regarding absorption be- 
cause there should be no ex- 
change charges to absorb. 

2. Conditions existing 50 or 
100 years ago justified the charg- 
ing of exchange, but there is no 
justification now. 

3. Most banks have devised 
schedules of charges by which 
their own customers pay for the 
services rendered them. 


4. The drawer of a check is 
the only person accommodated 
and he should support his own 
bank instead of the people from 
whom he buys in distant cities. 


5. What assurance has any- 
one that the customers of distant 
banks upon whom exchange 
charges are levied are better 
able to pay than the customers 
of the non-par bank? 

6. The practice is unfair, un- 
ethical, unjustified, and distinctly 
unprofitable to the banking sys- 
tem as a whole. 





Certain banks have clung to the 
practice because it continued to 
offer a convenient and painless (to 
them) means of picking up a sub- 
stantial amount of money. Others, 
either as a matter of choice or com- 
pulsion, have long ago abandoned 
the practice and have devised 
schedules of charges by which their 


own customers are required to pay 
for the services rendered them. 

Mr. Doughton goes on to say, 
“Every depositor who keeps his 
funds in city banks or in banks in 
the larger towns has been taught 
by the banks to accept a system of 
service charges. Exchange charges 
are the original form of service 
charges and many banks in the 
country towns prefer to stick by 
the old-fashioned service charge, 
which they call exchange, instead 
of adopting the complicated sys- 
tems which the city banks employ. 
I do not profess to know a great 
deal about banking, but I see no 
difference between the city banks’ 
service charge and the country 
banks’ exchange charge, except that 
the one is collected from the bank’s 
depositors and the other is col- 
lected from the persons who pre- 
sent the cheeks which the deposi- 
tors have given. I see no difference. 
There are many banks in my state 
which pay their operating expenses 
out of the proceeds of their ex- 
change charges.” 

There seems to be an unwilling- 
ness on the part of non-par banks 
to charge their customers for serv- 
ices rendered, and a rather too 
great willingness to give their own 
customers a free ride at the ex- 
pense of the people with whom 
these customers do business. My 
views on this point are best stated 
in the final paragraph of an article 
on exchange charges which ap- 
peared in the December, 1943 issue 
of Bankers Monthly, reading as fol- 
lows: 

“It should be quite apparent that 
the check is a means of payment 
rather than a means of collection. 
The payee of the check has, with- 
out any exception of consequence, 
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“Hundreds of Banks 


could use this... 


RECORDS HELD FIRMLY 
MORTGAGE DEED 


EXTENSION AGREEMENT and 
OTHER PERTINENT RECORDS 


KOMPAKT 
FASTENER 


MORTGAGE 


FOLDERS 
solve vault space 


problems 


Recently the East Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, New York decided 
to modernize its mortgage paper fil- 
ing system. 

These files were in good shape— 
they’d never been otherwise in this 
institution. The trouble was—and is 
in hundreds of banks—that the rec- 
ords took up too much valuable space 
in the record vault. Folded and 
dropped loosely into document size 
envelopes, there was also the con- 
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EAST BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


stant danger of loss or misfiling. 
Remington Rand Kompakt Fas- 
tener Mortgage Folders provided the 
neatest possible answer—proper seg- 
regation and flat filing of the records 
in unfolded position. No document 
can be lost. Each is classified and 
held securely in its proper place in 
the folder by strong Kompakt Fas- 
teners! Clear indexing assures maxi- 
mum ease and speed of reference. 


Why not let a Remington Rand 
Systems Technician study the possi- 
bility of improvement you could 
make in your filing methods? Inves- 
tigate this safe, sure and space-saving 
system. And if you’re shorthanded 
you'll appreciate—as East Brooklyn 
Savings did—the money and time- 
saving features of our complete In- 
dexing Service. Just call or write our 
nearest Branch Office. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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rendered full value in terms of 
goods or services for the full 
amount of the check, and, quite 
likely, accepted the check as an 
additional accommodation to the 
drawer at some inconvenience and 
expense to himself. The drawer of 
the check is the person accommo- 
dated. To say the least, he is the 
only person accommodated by the 
drawee bank, and the latter has 
absolutely no moral right to look 
to anyone else for compensation for 
its services in handling its own 
checks.” 

Ben DuBois, secretary of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association, in- 
dicates a line of reasoning similar 
to that of Mr. Doughton, in a letter 
to me reading in part as follows: 
“Many banks that do not charge 
exchange, charge float. In substance, 
these charges are about the same— 
the payee is stuck in either case but 
float comes out of your own people 
and exchange partially from cata- 
logue and wholesale houses.” 

He failed to add that exchange 
also comes in a large measure from 
the customers of par banks, who 
have to pay not only the float 
charge on all transit items, but the 
exchange charged by the drawee 
bank on non-par items, as well. I 
replied to Mr. DuBois on this point 
as follows: 

“In your letter of August 24th, 


and again in your letter of Decem- 
ber 20th, you indicate a feeling that 


there is no particular difference 
between an exchange charge and a 
so-called float charge, but to me 
there seems to be all the difference 
in the world. The float charge is 
paid by the depositor for services 
rendered in effecting collection of 
the check. It is nothing more nor 
less than an activity charge, and to 
the extent that it is based upon 
amounts involved, it might be said 
to be an interest charge. On either 
or both counts, it can be very easily 
explained and justified. 

“The exchange charge, however, 
is made altogether arbitrarily and 
without any reason which has any 
basis in fact. There is the further 
important difference between a float 
charge and an exchange charge that 
the depository bank gets the former 
for services rendered and _ the 
drawee bank gets the latter by 
simple process of extracting it for 
no reason at all except that it is a 
very convenient way of picking up 
a considerable amount of income— 
not earnings. The day when such 
charges could be regarded as legit- 
imate earnings has long. since 
passed.” 

Mr. Doughton cites with some 
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emphasis the great amount of ex- 
pense which is entailed in the proc- 
ess of tracing to their point of 
origin and charging back these 
small items of exchange. There can 
be no doubt that the practice of 
charging exchange is causing a 
huge waste of man- and woman- 
power, A Chicago banker is quoted 
as saying that each charge-back 
costs twenty-five cents. Another 
city bank writes me as follows: 


“We estimate that the charging 
of exchange by non-par banks im- 
poses an extra labor cost on our 
bank of at least $100 per month 
for which we receive no offsetting 
benefit. 


In our transit department it is 
necessary to look up items drawn 
on state banks to see whether they 
are on the Federal Reserve par list 
before they can be properly routed. 
Those on the par list may be sorted 
with other items going to the Fed- 
eral and are listed by amounts 
only, photographed, and sent out. 


“Those on non-par banks are 
written up on special letters and 
described as to bank drawn on, 
amount and endorser to provide a 
record for charging back to our de- 
positors the exchange cost incurred 
in the collection of the items. Non- 
par items in our territory must be 
sent direct involving extra postage 
and the additional work of han- 
dling remittances for such letters. 
Those on non-par points in other 
territories are collected through our 
correspondent. banks. 


“When returns on the direct non- 
par items or advices of charge from 
our correspondent banks are re- 
ceived, it is necessary to associate 
each charge with the proper item, 
prepare a debit ticket to the de- 
positor’s account, and notify bank 
endorsers so they may pass on the 
charge to their depositor promptly. 
None of these details are involved 
in the handling of par items. 


“The extra work required in 
our bank to handle non-par items 
is probably typical of most banks, 
their actual cost varying with the 
volume of items handled.” 


It is, as Representative Dough- 
ton suggests, “exceedingly un- 
fortunate that banks should be 
forced to keep track of these small 
charges,” at a time when, to quote 
further, “businessmen everywhere 
are beset by labor shortages and 
regulations necessary to deal with 
war-time conditions.” It is too bad 
that each of us couldn’t be content 
to confine our charges to the bene- 
ficiaries of our services, and put an 
end to all of this confusion and all 


of this controversy about absorp- 
tion. 

Mr. Driebelbis makes it quite 
clear that passage of Mr. Brown’s 
bill would amount to discrimina- 
tion in favor of non-par banks. His 
statement on that point will bear 
repeating: 

“In the current discussion of the 
Board’s September 1943 ruling at 
the hearing it has been stated that 
many of the non-par banks will 
be forced to close if member banks 
are not permitted to absorb the 
exchange charges which they 
make. This is on the theory that, if 
member banks do not absorb the 
charges but pass them back to their 
customers, the pressure from these 
customers will result finally in the 
abandonment of exchange charges. 

“The Board makes no such pre- 
diction. It does aver, however, that 
there are in the same States in the 
same counties, and often in the 
same towns equally small national 
or state member banks which, for 
all practical purposes, cannot 
charge exchange and which are 
living and competing with non-par 
banks which do. 

“Now it is proposed that mem- 
ber banks be authorized to absorb 
the exchange the non-par banks 
charge. Here again it is inconceiv- 
able to the Board that the congress 
would authorize member banks to 
absorb exchange charges for small 
non-par banks when equally small 
member banks are prohibited from 
making such charges.” 

Mr. J. T. Brown, president of the 
Capitol National Bank of Jackson, 
Mississippi is quoted as having said 
in a letter to the Comptroller of 
the Currency that he had used as 
a basis for calculating absorption, 
the maintenance of $100,000 of 
loanable funds for the absorption 
of $25 worth of exchange charges. 

In another statement, Mr. Brown 
says that his bank absorbed in the 
course of the year 1942 for a cer- 
tain correspondent bank whose 
balances averaged more than $100,- 
000, exchange charges amounting 
to $400, which was presumably at 
the rate of $25 per month per $100,- 
000 of loanable balances main- 
tained, or some .3% per annum. 
This refers to $400 of exchange 
charges made by other non-par 
banks which were on their way 
back to this particular non-par 
bank, but which Mr. Brown’s bank 
was good’ enough to intercept and 
absorb. 

He would doubtless accord the 
same treatment to a par bank sim- 
ilarly situated, but the real point 

(Continued on page 571) 
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TRAINS THAT TALK ON THE RUN 


by Induction Telephone! 


FUNCTION OF 
THE TRAIN TELEPHONE 


The train telephone is not intended to 
replace established methods of conveying 
instructions to trains. Rather, it becomes 
an auxiliary to.established signaling, com- 
munications and safety devices, making 
them more effective by giving all who are 
involved in train operation more thorough 
and quicker information as to what is 
happening on the line. 


Main Line Divisions of P.R.R. have long 
been equipped with every proved device 
for safety, signaling and communication. 
Included are automatic block signals, sig- 
nals in the locomotive cabs, interlocking 
lants, power-operated and electrically- 
cocked switches, dragging equipment 
detectors, slide protection fences, universal 
track circuits, telephones at signals, 
switches and strategic locations, teletype- 
writer networks, facsimile apparatus for 
transmission of train orders, and centralized 
traffic control. 
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P.R.R. Orders Million Dollar Installation for two 
Main Line Divisions ... Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 


Instantaneous and continuous tele- 
phone communication between mov- 
ing trains and wayside towers, between 
engine and caboose, between train 
and train is now a reality . . . thoroughly 
tested and proved. Soon it will be a 
fact on two of the busiest divisions of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


This great advance in railroading has 
been in experimental operation on a 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad for two years...not only to 
find possible improvements, but to 


learn the best ways of applying it 
more widely. 


The induction telephone is one of 
the many far-reaching improvements 
brought about by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad's never-ending search for 
new things and better ways. It is 
tangible evidence of the spirit of to- 
morrow that today is at work in 
railroading . . . perfecting and apply- 
ing ideas and inventions that ordi- 
narily would be considered as 
belonging to the distant future. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


& 49,625 entered the Armed Forces 


tr 408 have given their lives for their Country 


Buy United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 












Banks in 25 States Cut Costs 
By Staggered Statement Mailing 


A survey reveals a trend toward cycling bank statement distribution to 











eliminate peak work loads and unnecessary overtime. The summary 
of experiences here shown may well serve as a basis for a changed 


HE trend today is toward re- 

vised systems of statement dis- 
tribution. Although a common bank 
work-distribution difficulty in the 
past, it is the increasing pressure 
of inadequate wartime staffs which 
is forcing a revision of traditional 
practices. 

Two distinct patterns have been 
developed: 

The more conservative method 
adopts a policy of gradual change. 
Among the devices employed are 
several variations of earlier or 
postponed mailing plans. 

Five banks close personal ac- 
count books on the 20th of the 
month and distribute statements on 
the 25th. Commercial account 
statements are then distributed on 
the first. 

One bank distributes personal 
account statements on the 16th and 
commercial account statements on 
the first. Another bank closes all 
accounts on the 25th and mails all 
statements on the first. 

Several banks, while still dis- 
tributing commercial statements 


on the first, are now mailing per- 
sonal account statements from the 
25th to the first. 

One bank closes its books on the 
fourth and distributes 


its state- 


procedure in banks which still mail all statements on one day. 


By W. BRUCE McLERAN 


Publicity Director, The Denver National Bank 
nver, Colorado 


Bankers in 25 States 
Reveal : 


1. The peak-load of distribu- 
tion is increasingly serious. 

2. More bankers are con- 
cerned—some acting, others 
only thinking. 

3. Two definite trends of ac- 
tion: 

a—Varying time of closing 
books and statement dis- 
tribution. 

b—Cycling of bank state- 
ment mailing. 





ments on the fifth, (with the excep- 
tion of some 300 commercial 
accounts mailed the first). 

A number of banks have shifted 
over to distribution of all state- 
ments on the second business day 
of the month. Two banks now dis- 


tribute statements on the third of 
the month. 

The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tionai Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, 
closes its books on the 25th for per- 
sonal statements and on the first for 
commercial statements. 

The second group of banks re- 
ported a successful adoption of the 
method of cycling the distribution 
of statements over the entire month. 
They thus eliminate peak loads. To 
give you a picture of their time- 
tested experiences, I shall quote 
briefly from a number of letters. 

L. W. Bishop, vice president and 
cashier, State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, comments: 

“Formerly we prepared all our 
statements at the end of the month, 
causing a heavy work peak. Our 
first revision was the preparation 
of all business statements for deliv- 
ery on the morning of the second 
rather than the morning of the first. 
This allows us another day to pre- 
pare them as of the close of business 
at the end of the month. 

“We now complete all corporate 
statements on the morning of the 
second as of the close of business 
at the end of the month. The only 
exceptions are about ten statements 








1. Five banks close personal 
account books on the 20th of the 
month and distribute statements 
on the 25th. Commercial account 
statements are then distributed 
on the first. 


2. One bank distributes per- 
sonal account statements on the 
16th and commercial account 
statements on the first. 
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Some Cycling Schedules Used To Eliminate Month-End Work Peaks 


3. One bank closes all ac- 
counts on the 25th and mails 
statements on the first. 


4. One bank closes its books 
on the fourth and distributes its 
statements on the fifth (with the 
exception of 300 commercial ac- 
counts mailed the first). 


5. A number of banks have 
shifted over to distribution of all 











statements on the second busi- 
ness day of the month. 


6. Two banks now distribute 
statements on the third of the 
‘month. : 


7. One bank closes its books 
on the 25th for personal accounts 
and on the first for commercial 
statements, 
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which go out of town which we send 
out on the night of the end of the 
month. We stagger the preparation 
* of our individual accounts and they 
are mailed as follows: A-F on the 
seventh, G-Pa on the 14th, Pe-Z on 
the 21st” 

W. A. Korb, Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa., says: 

“Pittsburgh banks never issued 
statements for all accounts on the 
last day of each month. We did how- 
ever, prepare a good many state- 
ments at this time which might just 
as well have been delivered on an- 
other date. These accounts were 
contacted and the days were stag- 
gered as much as possible through 
the month. 

“We now mail less than 9% of 
our statements on the last day of 
the month. Some are prepared al- 
most every day. 

“Checks on more active pay roll 
accounts are delivered one or more 
times during the month even 
though the statements may be 
mailed on the last day of the month. 
For some accounts, we deliver the 
checks daily, some weekly, some 
three times each month, and others 
twice each month” 

O. B. Lovell, comptroller, The 
First National Bank, Madison, Wis- 
consin, asserts: 

“Frankly, the cycling of state- 
ment distribution is one of the most 
constructive things we have done 





correspondent banks. 


80 Years’ Experience 
in the Marketing 
of Government Issues 


This bank is connected by direct wire with the 
principal trading centers in government securi- 
ties. This and other facilities enable The First 
National to achieve prompt contact with buyers 
and sellers. Hence, the Bond Department can 
give current quotations and complete trades 
promptly and efficiently. 


Experience of 80 years in buying and selling 
government issues enables The First National 
Bank to render service of exceptional value to 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited. Telephone Franklin 
6800 (Long Distance 92-93-313). 
Teletype CG. 987. 


in the last two or three years to 
eliminate month-end peak loads. 
Searcely any change has been made 
in our cycling procedure since the 


first 60 days after the plan’s adop- 
tion. 

“The monthly statements of per- 
sonal accounts are prepared for 
delivery each month at the periods 
indicated as follows: 

Last names from A to E, inclu- 
sive—between 3rd and 9th of the 
month. 

Last names from F to K, inclu- 
sive—between 10th and 16th of the 
month. 

Last names from L to Ri, inclu- 
sive—between 17th and 23rd of the 
month. 

Last names from Ro to Z, inclu- 
sive—between 24th and 30th of the 
month. 

“We explained the system to our 
customers in a leaflet in our month- 
ly statements prior to the date the 
change was effective. We subse- 
quently furnished our officers open- 
ing new accounts with schedules 
showing definite delivery dates un- 
der 24 alphabetical sections. The 
possible date of receiving the state- 
ment by the depositor was publi- 
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The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


Building With Chicago and the Nation Since 1863 





cized, rather than the date as of 
which the account is closed for the 
month. The latter may be a few 
days before. 

“Our business accounts are segre- 
gated from our personal accounts in 
the daily posting. Although each 
bookkeeper has the same alphabet- 
ical division of business accounts as 
he has personal accounts, each is 
maintained under separate control. 
This eliminates sectional sorting dif- 
ficulties and permits us to render 
the business account independently 
as of the close of business the last 


day of the calendar month. Delivery 
is made on the second business 
day.” 

“The personal accounts state- 
ments are then rendered as of 12 
successive dates, over a 24-day 
period. In other words, we complete 
one-twelfth of the statements every 
other day. This represents state- 
ment checking work for two days. 
One-half of the allotment is checked 
and placed in the mails each day, 
hence we have an equal portion of 
the work being performed during 
each of the 24 days of the period. 
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IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


automobiles again and refrigerator companies make refrig- 


erators for a change an old entrance will be opened to bank 


profit. We say an old One because it was open once before, 


but strangely, most banks didn’t enter. 


home-town dealer who has installment sales to finance. Why 


he hasn’t taken advantage of this direct avenue to profitable 


business — bank business, if you please—we do not |know. 


St. Louis in 1913. Sales financing was started by us during 


the World War No. 1. The valuable experience of all these 


years is at the disposal of our correspondent banks. 


Industrial Bank 





NINTH AND WASHINGTON (1) ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


od 
i 2 
When automobile manufacturers change back to making 
The home-town banker has the inside track with the 
Industrial started operation under the Morris Plan in 
WSTACOMPANY 
Resources over $45,000,000 
© 


Mail deliveries flow in the same 
order, volume, and sequence. 
“Formerly, it was necessary to 
command the services of 60 to -65 
people to do the month-end state- 
ment checking job. Business account 
statement checking is now han- 
dled by very few people. The per- 
sonal account statement checking 
work is daily absorbed by the orig- 
inal number of checkfile clerks. 
Other advantages resulting from 
this change are the cycling of ad- 
dressographed statements and serv- 
ice charges and the even flow of 
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work through the mail department 
and post office.” 

W. M. Sherrill, advertising man- 
ager, First National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo., says: 

“For some years our bank has 
spread the delivery of statements 
over the whole month. Of course, 
a large number are mailed around 
the first but deliveries are made 
throughout the month. I hardly see 
how our bank could now handle 
the delivery of statements on the old 
basis, in view of the personne] situ- 
ation.” 





George Wilshire, advertising 
manager, The First National Bank 
and Trust Company, New Haven, 
Conn., contributes: 

“We deliver statements in alpha- 
betical order. Letters A and B are 
handled the first part of the month 
and W, the latter part of the month. 
We fiud that this system evens up 
the work load best. While we have 
calls for special statements, there 
are no real difficulties. This method 
makes it easier to find addresso- 
graph plates which are filed alpha- 
betically. 

J. Marshal Perley, vice president, 
New Rochelle Trust Company, New 
Rochelle, New York, states: 

“We cycle the delivery of state- 
ments and the plan has worked very 
satisfactorily. Of course, a substan- 
tial group of customers require their 
statements on the first of each 
month but the rest accept our allo- 
cation without complaint. 

“Tt certainly has saved us a great 
deal of time since we put the system 
into operation.” 


Statements Only On Request Or 
When Sheet Is Full 


Robert H. Jennison, cashier, First 
State Bank, Healy, Kansas, finds 
that few of his customers (only 
3.25% ) need monthly statements. 

“We prepare statements on re- 
quest,” he says, “and issue all 
others only when the ledger sheet 
is filled. Our practice is to prepare 
special statements at any time on 
the request of the depositor. State- 
ments are made up at least once a 
year on all accounts, whether the 
sheet is filled or not. 

“Many of our small depositors do 
not care for statements at all. It is 
our practice to mail statements only 
to depositors in other towns. We 
advise those in this vicinity by 
postal to call for their statements. 
However, we find that statements 
are constantly accumulating. 

“My experience has been in line 
with Bankers Monthly’s oft-re- 
peated axiom that one good way to 
increase net income is by reducing 
operational expense. Considering 
statement sheets, envelopes, post- 
age and time (most of it overtime) 
saved, I estimate our saving by this 
practice is $300 per year.” 


I certainly enjoy reading Bankers 
Monthly. It has timely articles, up 
to the minute, so helpful to the 
country bankers. Success to you in 
editing such a worthwhile magazine 
for the bankers of America.—M. G. 
Addicks, vice president, Citizens 


State Bank, Donnellson, Iowa. 
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Depositors Allowed 
147.77% Of Earnings 


On Investments 

(Continued from page 540) 
activity—yet he is the forgotten man 
when profits resulting from his ini- 
tiative are distributed. 

No fair-minded bank* customer 
expects the bank’s owners to pay 
him more for his deposits than the 
amount paid to the bank’s owners. 
Depositors would certainly be sur- 
prised to know the facts if they were 
faced with them. 

Can you imagine your reaction if 
you suddenly realized that your 
bank was paying you, as a depositor, 
five, ten, fifteen, or twenty times as 
much of its earnings for your de- 
posits as it was paying its stockhold- 
ers? Depositors, once they know the 
facts, will not insist on the continu- 
ation of such business practices. 

The experience of one banker in 
Arkansas bears this out. He recently 
completely eliminated all interest on 
time deposits and reports that it has 
had little effect on his bank’s pa- 
trons. 

“We went for years and years,” 
he comments, “without a service 
charge of any kind and depended 
upon loans for practically all of our 
revenue. This meant that we had to 
borrow money ourselves and the 
Good Lord knows that I hope it will 
never be necessary again for me to 
borrow from any bank or agency in 
order to handle my business.” 

“When we eliminated the pay- 
ment of interest on time deposits we 
had no trouble with our customers. 
We explained that we could no 
longer afford to pay interest as our 
deposits had gained to the extent 
that we could not procure good 
loans to keep pace. 

“It isn’t difficult to sell the de- 
positor on an idea if you will take 
him into your reasoning as being 
your equal in money matters. Give 
him all of the time for discussion 
that he wishes and my prediction is 
that you will leave him in a good 
humor and he will believe you have 
done him a great favor. 

“The old business of the banker 
rearing back and assuming the sta- 
tus of dictator is not for me. 

“Tf any banker will have his cus- 
tomer sit down by his side and go 
through the motions of explaining 
the operation of the bank, the cus- 
tomer will immediately know that 
he is a part and parcel of the bank 
and his success depends upon the 
bank’s success. The solution, in my 
opinion, is for the banker to create 
a feeling among his depositors that 
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Field Warehousing 


Business, Small and Large, Uses This 
Modern Method of Inventory ween 
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New York Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


Main Office 25 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Other Offices at Albany, Ga., Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Memphis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Syracuse. 


there is no magic or undercover 
stuff connected with his bank’s op- 
eration. I believe that, if bankers are 
honest with their customers—they 
will stay with them, interest rates 
or no interest rates.” 

Another banker in Virginia speak- 
ing of eliminating earnings credits 
on demand deposits said, “We real- 
ized that we had been asking the 
small depositor to carry the biggest 
part of the load on checking ac- 
counts. Why not ask the larger ones 
to carry a small part of it? 

“Under present financial and 
banking conditions our loans have 
shrunk to one-half and we see little 


chance of an immediate active lend- 


ing program. This situation of 
course cuts deeply into our earnings 
and with the additional expense of 
FDIC assessment we were forced to 
map a plan to have almost every 
account pay a part of its cost. 

“We realized that this was con- 
trary to general banking practice 
but with such a small field for 6% 
loans, we could not absorb the usual 
costs of account operation. 

“Not over an even dozen custom- 
ers came in to ask about the change. 
No accounts were closed or moved 
because of the schedule used. 


(Continued on page 574) 
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They're Going Overboard For Victory—Are YOU? 


USE 8-POINT PLAN FOR 
AN OVERBOARD DRIVE 
IN THE 6th WAR LOAN! 


NOV. 20th TO DEC. 16th 


Start the ball rolling by appointing a 6th War 
Loan Bond Committee. representing labor, man- 
agement and other groups. 


Carry on by selecting a Team Captain—prefer- 
ably a returned veteran—for every 10 workers. 


Right at the start, establish a Quota for each 
department—and every employee. 


Arrange frequent Meetings of Captains, high- 
lighting importance of their work — effective 
sales methods—and need for painstaking study 
of Treasury Booklet, Getting The Order. 


Our fighting men still have a long way to go! But—your plant- 
wide selling of the 6th can do much to shorten their embattled 
miles—lessen the price they so willingly pay for victory! Join 


the coast to coast parade of patriotic firms that are assuring an 
“overboard” showing in the 6th by following through on 
every point in the 8-Point Plan. 


q 
Y 
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Make definite Assignments to those best equip- 
ped to arrange music, speeches, rallies, com- 
petitive progress boards and meeting schedules. 


Issue Individual Pledge Cards—made out in the 
name of each worker and providing for both 
cash and installment purchase. 


Resolicit! This is the secret of “overboard” War 
Bond subscriptions. Your State Payroll Chairman 
has a special Resolicitation Plan for you to put 
into action near the end of the campaign. 


Give generously of your Advertising Space to 
drive home the War Bond story. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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How To Analyze Accounts 
On The Basis Of 


Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 543) 


ures of a typical bank as follows: 
Total income from earning as- 
sets allocated to demand de- 
posits $17,974.00 
Less: 
Cost of loans $2,647 39 
Cost of bonds 908.15 3,555.54 
Net income on all earning as- 
sets allocated to demand de- 
posits $14,418.46 
DETERMINATION OF ToTaL SERVICE 
Cuarce ReQuirep 
Cost of Deposits and Account Activity 
Mechanical cost of deposits $ 4,965.25 
Amount cost of deposits 3,500.15 
Activity costs 10,833.45 


Total Cost of Deposit Opera- 
tions and Account Activity $19,298.85 


Income Required: 
For salary increases 
For increased dividends 
For improvement of earning 
assets 4,000.00 


$ 3,000.00 
5,000.00 


Total Gross Income Required 

from Deposit Operations and 

Account Activity $31,298.85 

The schedule indicates that Man- 
agement must obtain $31,298.85 
gross income from deposit opera- 
tions and account activity so that 
the bank will receive a $12,000 net 
profit from these operations. There 
are only two sources from which 
this gross income can be obtained; 
the charge made for supplying 
needs, and the net income from in- 
vestments made with deposited 
funds. 

The amount of income to be re- 
ceived from each of these two 
sources is under the direct control 
of Management, for a greater sum 
can be obtained from the invest- 
ment of deposits by placing more 
risk on the stockholder, and there 
exists a broad range in fixing serv- 
ice charges. 

Management is now confronted 
with a question of policy determi- 
nation. How much risk should be 
placed on the stockholder’s equity? 
Before that question can be an- 
swered, it is mecessary to ascertain 
who will receive the profit which 
will be obtained by the risk as- 
sumed, 

If Management elects to employ 
the “earning credit allowance” as a 
means of giving the depositor all 
the net income received from the 
investment of deposited funds, lit- 
tle, if any, risk should be placed 
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SHORT TERM ISSUES 


..- FULFILLING RIGID 
INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Consolidated collateral trust debentures, issued by the 
Federal intermediate credit banks, constitute joint and 
several obligations of these institutions. They are au- 
thorized under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended. 


When maturing in six months or less, they may be 
purchased by Federal Reserve Banks and are 
acceptable as collateral for fifteen-day loans to 
member banks. Furthermore, the debentures are legal 
investment in various states for funds of insurance 
companies, savings banks and other fiduciaries. 


These debentures become available at regular intervals 
for subscription, in denominations of $5,000, $10,000, 
$50,000, $100,000, due from six to twelve months. 
They are obtainable from the established fiscal agency 
or through recognized dealers and dealer banks. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Requests for supplemental information 
regarding these seasoned issues should be addressed to 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 NASSAU STREET 


upon the stockholder in the invest- 
ment of deposits because it is not 
the function of the bank to assume 
risk for the benefit of anyone other 
than the stockholder. Therefore, de- 
mand deposits should not be placed 
in other than the very highest qual- 
ity and the most liquid investments, 
and the rate of net income there- 
from must be very nominal. ©. 

Since the income from the invest- 
ment of deposits will be relatively 
small, the service charge schedule 
must produce the greater part of the 
gross income, which must be ob- 


New York 5, N. Y. 


tained from deposit operations and 
account activity. 

As the depositor will receive a 
profit in proportion to the size of 
his balance, he should be charged 
with all the expense incident to his 
money being on deposit and, in addi- 
tion, he should pay the bank a profit 
proportionate to the number of dol- 
lars safeguarded. 

It then follows that the mainte- 
nance charge should contain an 
amount charge to recover the cost 
of, and a profit for, the number of 


dollars on deposit. 
(Continued on page 572) 
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F A A Elects New Officers 


J. Lewell Lafferty, vice president 
of the Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas, was elected 
president of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers 
Association at the 
organization’s an- 
nual business meet- 
ing. He _ succeeds 
Lewis F. Gordon, 
vice president, Cit- 
izens and Southern 
National Bank, At- 
lanta. 

Dale Brown, 
The National City 


J. Lewell Lafferty 





Bank, Cleveland, Swayne P. Good- 
enough, Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Rochester, New 
York, and Robert Lindquist, Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, were elected first, 
second, and third vice presidents 
respectively. Five new members of 
the senior advisory council and 
eight new members of the board of 
directors were also elected. 


The Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York recently an- 
nounced that John B. Paddi, for- 
merly assistant vice president in 
charge of its Personal Loan Depart- 
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Offices in 85 Cities 


ment, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the bank. 


American Airlines 
President Elected Chase 
National Director 


A. N. Kemp, president of Ameri- 
can Airlines, Inc., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors 
of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, a re- 
cent announcement 
by Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman 
of the board, stated. 

Mr. Kemp, who 
for many years has 
been prominently 
identified with pub- 
lic utility, insur- 
ance and banking 
enterprises in his 
native California, added commercial 
aviation to his interests in 1941 
when he became a director of Amer- 
ican Airlines. At one time he served 
as executive vice president of the 
California Bank and in 1935 he be- 
came president of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Besides his association with the 
Chase National he will continue as 
chairman of the board of the Pacific 
Mutual and as director of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, 
Southern California Edison, the 
California Bank, and American Air- 
lines. 


A. N. Kemp 


, 


The Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company of St. Louis has 
announced the election of G. Schuy- 
ler Blue as assistant vice president 
in charge df the Installment Loan 
Department. Mr. Blue formerly was 
secretary of the Security Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Frederick V. Goess, President of 
the Prudential Savings Bank, has 
been elected a member of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Mortgage Man- 
agement Division of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York. 


Lt. Colonel Jay Cooke was elected 
director of The Philadelphia Nation- 
al Bank, at a recent meeting of the 
Board. Col. Cooke returned to 
America early this month from ac- 
tive combat duty with the 110th 
Infantry; 28th Division. He was 
severely wounded in action. 


Unnecessary work can scarcely 
be justified in these days of help 
shortage. 
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How To Speak Effectively 
(Continued from page 544) 


words time to sink in, gives your 
listeners time to grasp your mean- 
ing. The pause emphasizes your 
ideas, makes them stand out strong- 
ly. 

“White space” in advertising is 
recognized as a sound principle of 
effective copy. Your hearers like 
word pictures and ideas outlined in 
pauses. 

In whatever you say, you will 
have some idea, some word, which 
is more important than the rest. It 
requires special emphasis. If you 
are sincere, if you feel deeply what 
you are saying, you put the whole 
force of your personality back of 
these particular words. This quality, 
Force, is the quality which makes 
some words dramatic and dynamic 
and others dull and lifeless. If you 
live your speech, it will have force. 

The fourth demand upon your 
voice as a speaker is that it be tire- 
less, or nearly so. You must. be 
able to speak for a considerable 
length of time before fatigue brings 
tension and trouble. How are you 
going to do this? 


What Is Required Of 
Your Voice 


1. Be easy to hear. 
2. Be pleasant to hear. 
3. Be interesting to hear. 


4. Be tireless. 


RELAX! 

Don’t relax like a sack of potatoes 
standing in a corner . . . slumped 
and humped all over. You must re- 
main standing erectly. You must 
remain alert. But by having correct 
posture, by breathing deeply, you 
can maintain this control of your 
body and still eliminate all tension. 
When one brake band in your car 
is tighter than another, one wheel 
will “grab” on the street and cause 
you to swerve. The tension is out 
of balance. When you are tense in 
one part of your body, something 
else must compensate for it. When 
your throat is tense, your jaw 
seems to tighten up also. Relax 
these and balance is restored. 

Practice breathing lying down 
with a couple of books on your ab- 
domen. Watch them move up and 
down as you breathe. Stand up and 
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Banks today are rendering greatly 
increased services under war con- 
ditions. We are always glad to be of 


any assistance to our correspondents. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. UIS 


| 





breathe the same way, relaxed all 


over. Say “Blah, blah, blah” several PERSONAL LOAN 
times rapidly; then say “father,” ADVERTISI NG 


and note how easily your jaw oper- 
ates when it is relaxed. for BANKS 


Remember that a speech before 
an audience is just conversation Folders, blotters, statement 
grown big. In conversation, your inserts, credit cards and 
listener hears your voice and can other material. Write for 
clearly distinguish your words... samples and prices. 
at least most of the time. 


In public speaking you simply | The McCULLOUGH 


“iron out” the little mannerisms 


and jerks and quirks that are per- COMPANY, lne. 


missible in ordinary conversation. 32 East Georgia Street 
You speak more slowly because the Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


(Continued on page 573) | 





Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below — it’s easier than a letter —to get 


our specialized help on any purchasing problem. 
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106 Glass Signe 

107 Globes 

108 Gummed Tapes 
108 Honor Roll Plaques 


110 Index Tabs 

111 Ink 

112 Inks, Machine 
113 Ink In Form 
114 Inter-Office 


115 Interest Calculators 

116 Interest Computing Machines H 

117 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chines 1 

118 Lamps, Desk 

119 Lamps, Filing 

120 Lamps, Fluorescent 

121 Lamps, Stenographers 

122 Lamps, Teller and Counter 

123 Letter 


124 Lighting Fluorescent 
125 Lane toad Binders 

126 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
127 Mailing Equipment 

128 Maps 

i Metered Mall Systems 

131 Money Orders 


OEIC PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PERKY POSTCARD =O EIO 


Desk File An Efficiency Aid 


A vertical desk surface file ad- 
justable to individual needs has 
been placed on the market. The 
standard unit has the capacity of six 
baskets or trays yet occupies the 
desk space of one. 

Plainly indexed compartments 
make it possible to file papers on 
pending matters at one’s finger tips 
without the expenditure of needless 
filing time or the danger of mis- 
placement. 

Although the most common model 
has six compartments, additional 
sections may be purchased individ- 
ually and attached. 

The Sengbusch Self-Closing Ink- 
stand Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
will furnish information concerning 
this product, known as the Steeless 
Kleradesk, upon request. 


Better Minute Records 
With Lockwood Binder 


The new self-locking Lockwood 
record binder is adaptable for use 
as a minute book for directors’ meet- 


CLAR-0-TYPE 


CLEANS 
TYPEWRITER 
TYPE 
INSTANTLY 


Stenographers prefer 

Clarotype because it 

dissolves all the dirt and 
ink—without spattering. Economical, 
saves time, and increases efficiency 
Made by the mokers of Cant-Slip, the 
product that renews the gripping sur- 
face of typewriter rollers. Both these 
products are non-inflammable and re- 
tail for 50 cents each. 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 





16-BX Hudson St., LN. 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY, son St., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 


Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





Please have sent us buying information on 


Expanding Envelopes, Envelock Locking 
Envelopes, Safe Keeping Baveloges, Trust 
Department Files and Credit Files, also 
Special Bank Envelopes. 

Send for complete catalogue in color 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
21 Vine Street Boston, Mass. 
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ings as well as a binder for other 
important records. It is designed so 
as to permit openings for the insert- 
ing or removal of sheets. Perma- 
nently attached round posts insure 
perfect sheet control when the bin- 
der is opened. 

Due to the simplicity of design in 
the locking mechanism, a light pres- 
sure on the end of the locking bar 
opens the binder instantly. The post 
arrangement eliminates any twist- 
ing or side play in the filler regard- 
less of the position of the book when 
open. An automatic locking device 
closes the binder when a pressure is 
applied. 

The minute book size is manufac- 
tured in dimensions of 81% inches by 
14 inches. Inquiries for further de- 
tails should be addressed to the 
Lockwood-Hazel Printing and Sta- 
tionery Co., 119-125 N. Fifth Street, 
Atchison, Kansas. 


Desk Calendars Effective 
Advertising Aid 


With the holiday season almost 
upon us, you may be planning to 
give your customer relations pro- 
gram a boost by providing your 
patrons with a gift from the bank. 
Nothing is more timely or useful 
than a good advertising calendar. 


YOUR ADVERTISING COPY 


The desk calendar illustrated in 
this column is of a perpetual design. 
It can be used year after year with- 
out loosing its effectiveness as an 
advertising aid. It is made of brown 
simulated leatherette and is of a 
convenient envelope size so that it is 
suitable for mailing. Any advertis- 
ing copy you may wish to have im- 
printed will appear in silver letter- 
ing. 

Requests for additional informa- 
tion should be addressed to the Hill 
Advertising Specialties Company, 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 
City,N. Y. — 


The Most Constructive And 
Helpful Bank Magazine 


I recently discussed Bankers 
Monthly with a number of my 
banker friends in Dallas, and every 
one of them stated that they con- 
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sider your magazine the most con- 
structive and helpful one published, 
including ABA’s Banking. They said 
you had the courage and also the 
tact and ability to handle contro- 
versial subjects in such a manner 
that the true facts are developed 
and are more commonly understood 
by the average banker. Frankly, 
John, I have known for sometime 
that you had a good magazine, but 
I didn’t know that some of the other 
boys had found it out. Several of 
them commented favorably upon 
the “Deposititis” item. It looks like 
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I was wrong in feeling that the 
banker would get mad if we told 
him the truth. One of the officers 
of the First National Bank in Dallas 
stated that I certainly did hit the 
nail on the head.—C. L. Hufsmith, 
president, The First National Bank, 
Palestine, Texas. 


DEPOSIT TICKET 


Commercial Deposit Tickets—Interest Department 
Deposit Tickets—Interest Department Withdrawal 
Receipts—Negotiable and Non-Negotiable Counter 
Checks with ““Memo Stub’’—Notes with ‘‘Custom- 
ers Stub’’—Simplified FHA Title | Notes, Credit 
Spemeutons and Forms—Payroll Memo Slips. 
rite for samples—today. 
THE UNCAS COMPANY 
247 GREENWOOD PLACE, SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 


A QUICK, CLEAR PICTURE- 


(wim svn EXPENSE 


WITH 
THESE REVISED RECORDS 


In these days when so much foresight is called for, bank man- 
agement needs an easy check-up on income and expense at regular 
intervals. Executives can analyze the picture at a glance by posting 
these multi-column books each month. Income and expense are 
broken down under every practical heading (with taxable income 
on U. S. securities separated from non-taxable, for example), and 
extra blank columns are provided for your individual needs. 
Examine them now at our expense—start using them Jan. 1. 


DOUBLEDAY BROS. & CO. 


Capacity up to four years. Double-page forms. Pen-ruled, printed on 
buff rag-content ledger. Also made in larger size and in loose-leaf. 


FREE INSPECTION COUPON 


DOUBLEDAY BROS. & CO. 
245 E. Michigan Ave., 
Kalamazoo 3, Michigan 


We wish to examine the items checked. Please ship them 
with the understanding that we may return them 


within 7 days and receive full credit. 


(BANK NAME AND ADDRESS) 


| One INCOME ACCOUNT 
RECORD book as illus- 
} $4.50 


One BANK EXPENSE 
| REGISTER book as illus- 
| trated $4.50 


t (SIGNED) 





(TITLE) 
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WHAT'S IN THE AiR? 
everything—Health Hazards! 


air-borne disease—everywhere 


AIR-MINDED BANKERS simply 
spray, once every day NOW, 
thruout the winter until late spring 
FLORAFORAM air-conditioner. 


It's a powerful deodorant and germicide 
too. The odor is most pleasant and has 
100% public acceptance because it is sim- 
ilar to a world famous perfume and one 
application lasts all day! Just 10 seconds to 
apply! In YOUR bank or in your home. 
Because of its great power, the daily cost 
is a cent or so. 

FLORAFORM has the “Bankers Acceptance” 
nation wide! Bank examiners too, “Endorse” 
FLORAFORM and recommend it! It helps to 
handle heavy “Traffic” in your bank. 
More pleasant office hours, all day, every 
day, and increases efficiency and reduces 
‘absenteeism’. 

FLORAFORM has great power and long 
sustained action and rates high for Public 
Health Defense, everywhere. 

And, it will do more than we say. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 
Quart Bottle $2. Gallon Bottle $4.95 
Case of Six Quart Bottles $7.50 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Keesecker Public Health Service 
DUBUQUE IOWA 
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FORM OF 
BANK FORM 


How many forms do you use in 
your bank operations? Westock 
or supply nearly 500 standard 
bank forms. We shall be pleased 
to submit samples or prices of 
any item you require. Write us 
today outlining your needs or 
send a specimen of the form 
you may now be using. Thirty 
years’ service to banks—satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Write for samples and quotations 


D 
SERVICE 


ANO. 
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‘Mortgage Booster For Banks 


Many bankers are preparing now 
for active days of home building 
and home financing that will follow 
close on the wings of Victory. 

Don’t get alarmed when you look 
at the lower of the two houses 
shown herewith as the realistic 
model is made to tip up and show 
floor plans of both the first and 
second floors. 

These scale models are just a 
part of the mortgage promotion 





The models, each of which 
is hinged at the rear and 
tips up to reveal a 
complete floor plan—as 
shown in this illustration, 
are mounted on fully 
landscaped bases. 


| 
Mail Deposits Cut Costs 


And Increase Service 


The limitations of our physical 
plant and the difficulty of securing 
additional personnel made it neces- 
sary for us to step up our operating 
efficiency in order to handle the in- 
creased work load common in al- 
most all banks today. We decided 
to promote banking by mail because 
this procedure relieves peak loads 
at tellers’ windows and makes pos- 
sible the handling of a greater 
volume of deposits without in- 
creased help. 


To persuade our customers to 
bank by mail we started an adver- 
tising campaign a few years ago. 
Newspapers have been our main 
_ advertising medium. But, in addi- 
tion, we have used bus cards, sub- 
way station posters, and direct mail. 
The newspaper effort received 55% 
of the total advertising appropria- 
| tion, with another 24% allotted to 


service supplied each month by the 
Monthly Small House Club, 142 
Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Also included in the service are a 
two-color poster of the house, 1614 
x 21%, fifty 8% x 11 reproductions 
in two colors, a complete set of 
specifications and instructions to 
contractors, a full 14” scale of work- 
ing drawings showing all details 
and variations, a promotional bul- 
letin, newspaper mat and publicity 
release, an 8 x 10 glossy print photo 
for reproduction and, believe it or 
not, other material not mentioned. 


Exact scale models, con- 
structed of heavy illustra- 
tion board and complete 
in all details—including 
shutters, drapes, trellis, 
and venetian blinds, are 
available in either the 
Y4-foot, 3/e-foot, or Ye-foot 


support of the cooperative campaign 
of the Savings Banks of New York 
State, itself largely a newspaper 
undertaking. 

In the campaign’s first 12 months, 
banking by-mail increased by more 
than 50%, to a point where an im- 
pressive one-third of the average 
day’s transactions were being han- 
dled by mail, making it possible for 
tellers to handle a_ substantially 
larger volume of business at no loss 
in efficiency. 

Coupons were attached to our ad- 
vertisements and the readers were 
requested to write in for additional 
information. A surprisingly large 
proportion of ad-coupon signers, 
nearly half, were converted into de- 
positors. The size of the accounts 
opened in this fashion varied from 
$1 to $5,000.—John O. Dornbusch, 
vice president, Central Savings 
Bank, New York, New York. 


Some banks find loans through 
direct mail advertising. 
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A Par Banker's Contribution | 


To An Understanding Of 
Exchange Charges 


(Continued from paye 658) | 


here is that the non-par bank in 
question, at the same time, enjoyed 
revenues of $1,771.20 from ex- 


change charges which it levied on | 


its own checks—most of them 


doubtless cashed or received for | 


deposit by other non-par banks in 


that territory for whom exchange | 


charges were also absorbed by Mr. 
Brown’s bank and others. 

The gist of this is that banks 
in so-called non-par territory, by 
giving rise to plenty of exchange 
charges, also give rise to plenty 
of opportunity to absorb, and the 
city correspondent banks situated 
in a cross fire of exchange charges, 
in the absence of some prohibition 
of the practice, can allow interest 
in the form of exchange absorbed 
pretty much at will. 

It naturally follows that non- 
par banks are the major benefi- 
ciaries of the practice of absorp- 
tion, regardless of any effect the 
practice of absorption or its prohi- 
bition might have upon the total 
volume of exchange charges. 

If it be true, as the proponents 
of the Brown Bill say it is, that 
prohibition of absorption will 
amount to a prohibition of the prac- 
tice of charging exchange, then it 
may be said that the bank referred 
to above is profiting from absorp- 
tion to the extent of $1,771.20 per 
year, or perhaps to the extent of 
1.25% on balances maintained with 
Mr. Brown’s bank. I mention all of 
this merely by way of suggesting 
that par banks in par territory and 
non-par territory will certainly 
have a perfect right to demand 
something in the way of a return 
on balances maintained by them 
with their city correspondent banks 
if the Brown Bill or anything like 
it becomes a law. 

I said in a letter to Mr. Brown in 
regard to the foregoing: 

“There is certainly an element of 
injustice in the circumstance that 
the non-par bank enjoys complete 
immunity from charges of any 
kind on items drawn on par banks 
which it receives for deposit, but 
nevertheless charges exchange on 
any of its own items which those 
same par banks are unfortunate 
enough to receive for deposit. 

“It would be very interesting to 
know just where this $1,771.20 of 
exchange charges is falling. What 
assurance has anyone that the 
banks upon whom they are levied 
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VALUES 


Suppose it costs a bank fifty cents a 
year to keep the average personal 
checking account customer supplied 
with checks, covers and pass books. 
Well, that isn’t much to give away, 
but, on the other hand, neither is it 
much to get. Certainly the customer 
doesn’t attach any importance to it 
and it is doubtful if he ever considers 
that he is being given anything. 


But suppose he bought his own Per- 
sonalized Checks, paying $1.25 for 
200, together with a personalized 
cover, check register and deposit 
record? Then he would be inclined 
to evaluate what he bought in relation 
to the price he paid and he'd see that 
he'd been given something that 
was really worth having. 


Going back to that fifty 
cents ... it isn’t much 
to spend on a customer 
over a period of a year, 
but, in the aggregate, 
those half dollars make up 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


a weighty expense item which can be 
saved. And in the saving the customer 
is pleased and those in the operating 
division are enabled to sort and file 
faster and more accurately. 


It is significant that no bank that ever 
undertook to sell Personalized Checks 
has been dissatisfied with our pack- 
age or our service. Not all banks have 
sold as many customers as they anti- 
cipated, but each year the results are 
better and enthusiasm is more notice- 
able. Some of the country’s largest 
banks are now engaged in a planned 
program that recognizes the impor- 
tance of Personalized Checks. 


If your bank has not already pre- 
sented these checks to your 
customers why not insert 
one of our pieces of pub- 
licity in your statements 

this month. We will sup- 
ply, without charge, what- 
ever quantity you need. 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 


WAR BOND SAFEKEEPING SERVICE 


WE OFFER A SAFE AND SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM WHICH PRODUCES 
REVENUE AND GOOD WILL FOR BANKS ALL OVER THE NATION 


Combined in the durable two-pocket bond wallet, in a single 
orderly unit, are: (1) the safekeeping contract; (2) all signa- 
tures; (3) provisions for appointment of agent; (4) release 
of the bank's liability upon termination; (5) the record with 
description of bonds deposited; (6) the record of signed with- 
drawals; (7) a record of charges paid as schedule. 


The bank's safeguard is a signed seal which closes the 
wallet when folded and filed. The customer is provided with a 
pass book containing his record of deposits and withdrawals. 


We furnish advertising matter and files. Two-color Posters 
included free. Comparative schedules of charges are submitted. 


Free sample set furnished upon your request 


* 


PUBLISHED UNDER COPYRIGHT BY 


BANKERS CERTIFIED SERVICE, INC. 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


35 Years’ Experience in Sewing banks 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


30 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Bublee Auction Sales 


en the Selllement 
of Estates 


The unsurpassed gallery facili- 
ties and the outstanding abili- 
ties of the personnel of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries have 
established this house as the 
leading art and book auction 
gallery in the U. S. The three 
senior officers, Hiram H. Parke, 
president, Otto Bernet and 
Arthur Swann, vice presi- 
dents, have engaged in the 
conduct of public sales for 
more than thirty-five years. A 
beautifully illustrated book on 
the history, methods and or- 
ganization of this firm, con- 
taining data on outstanding 
sales, will be sent free of charge 
to Trust Officers and Attorneys 
contemplating the disposal of 
art and literary property. 


ee 


For any make 
of typewriter 


Cost You less Through 
Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans 


Burroughs ribbons are manufactured from 
fine fabrics and inks, to exacting specifi- 
cations determined by Burroughs’ years of 
experience in the business machine field. 
A range of colors and color combinations 
for ali makes of typewriters. as well as 
for other types of business machines. 

e 10% to 40% on your various ribbon 
costs through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office for 
somerow details, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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and their customers are better able 
to pay it than your correspondent 
would be to get along without it?” 


The answer probably would be | 
that this exchange should not fall | 


on anybody, but should be absorbed 


by the city correspondent banks | 
who are well able to pay it out of | 
their earnings on balances main- | 


tained by the country banks for 


| whom the absorbing is done. 
I have probably made it clear | 
that I regard the practice of charg- | 


ing exchange as unfair, unethical, 
unjustified and, as far as the bank- 


| ing system as a whole is concerned, 


distinctly unprofitable. That con- 
clusion seems to me to be absolutely 
inescapable, and I devoutly hope 


| that your Committee, if it has time 
| and opportunity to consider what I 
| have written, will find much in the 
presented with | 
| which it can agree. 


argument here 


| How To Analyze Accounts 


(Continued from page 565) 


The service charge schedule 
should also contain a _ profitable 
amount charge for all non-local 
transfers of funds made by checks 
This amount of the total 
charge for this service is obtained 
readily by running a monthly list of 
the depositor’s checks which bear 
an out-of-town endorsement and 
multiplying the total by the transfer 
rate with proper provisions being 


| made for a minimum charge. 


A profitable charge should be 


| made for converting the proceeds of 


the transit items into local funds. 
This charge should carry a per-item 
profit as well as an amount profit. 


This procedure eliminates entirely | 


the bothersome question of float and 
makes the transit item a source of 
profit, as it should be. 

The service charge schedule 
should also contain a_ profitable 


| charge for every need which the 
| bank supplies. By following this 
| policy, the amount of required in- 
| come is 
| spread over all deposit operations 
| and account activity. It is the only 


broadly and equitably 


method which is equally fair to the 


depositor and to the stockholder. 


The detailed construction of the 
service charge schedule and the de- 


| termination of the amount of charge | 
| for the various items should not be 


difficult, as it is merely a question 


| of working the previously submit- 


ted schedules “backward” and to 
amplify them so as to provide for 
the various “amount” charges. 
There must be no confusion as to 
the total or gross amount to be pro- 











Thank You! 


May we offer our sincere thanks 
to those who have helped us 
through these trying times. 


““We Have Not Only The 
Desire But The Ability 
fo Serve.’ 


“Remember .. . Time Is 
Money.’ 


ABBOTT 


Seves you time and money. 


We are emerging from war vic- 
torious and toward the prospects 
of a peace which will bring the 
peoples of the world to a common 
understanding of 


JUSTICE, FREEDOM and 
BROTHERLY LOVE 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd Street and Wales Ave., New York 54, N. Y. 





Keep Your Phone 


Talks PRIVATE! 


Safeguard 


confidential 
business of 
Customers— 
the Bank— 
Your own. 
* 
For constant or emergency need of the 


Bank’s officers or cashiers, a Hush-A-Phone 
is indispensable. Over 100,000 Hush-A- 


| Phones are used in banks and commercial 
| concerns. Conscious or unconscious eaves- 


droppers cannot hear even at your desk. 
Its function is also esteemed to prevent 


| phone talk annoyance, promote office quiet, 


or improve phone hearing midst surround- 


| ing noises. 


| HUSH-A-PHONE—A Phone Silencer 


Models for E-1 or F-1 handset phone, or for ped- 
estal phone. (The attached model for the F-1 hand- 
set phone is only recently available.) DICTATING 


| MACHINES: A model for this special purpose. 


Price $10.00—Three for $25.00 
@ Christmas Present 
Unique—Certain of appreciation 


Write for descriptive circular B-1. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 
43 West 16th St., N.Y.C. 11 
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in Stock for Immediate 
Shipment on Approval 


BOND REGISTER 
COLLATERAL LEDGER 
DAILY STATEMENT 

LOOSE LEAF MINUTE BOOK 
LIABILITY LEDGER 
RECONCILEMENT 

GENERAL LEDGER 


EXPENSE RECORD 


TELLERS CASH 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 
COLLECTION REGISTER 
MACHINE LEDGER SHEETS 
INCOME RECORD 
STOCKHOLDERS LEDGER OUTFIT 
MONEY ORDER REGISTER 
DISCOUNT REGISTER 
GENERAL JOURNAL 
DRAFT REGISTER 
MATURITY TICKLER 
OVERDRAFT REGISTER 
COIN WRAPPERS 

PASS BOOKS 


Specify whether Bound or Loose Leaf 
preferred. 
$5.00 SAMPLE BOOK SUBMITTED ON AP- 


PROVAL FOR 10 DAYS. NO INDIVIDUAL 
SAMPLES SUBMITTED 


Let us serve you on your SPECIAL 
Bound and Loose Leaf Records. 


SALESMEN and DEALERS 
WANTED 


FRED PROCTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
BOUND BOOKS — LOOSE LEAF 
STATIONERY — PRINTING 
324 EAST NINTH ST. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


HONOR ROLL - 
PLAQUES 


impressive tributes to those inthe 
Services. Cast in durable, non-critical 
material that closely simulates endur- 
ing bronze. 


| UNITED STATES BRONZE © 
H IGN CO., INC. Fe 
570 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 
A 6-4792 


BANK SIGNS 


THAT LOOK LIKE 


SOLID BRONZE 


EXCELLENT FOR OUTDOOR USE 


Fashioned ooslecly of 1 of poe critical ma- 
terials. Bright, satin-finish 
letters on ~¥-y , ~ 4. brown 
background. 


LEGIBLE @ DISTINCTIVE @ DURABLE 


Send pppcozimess measurements for 
PREE full size PREVIEW SKETCH. 


( Mr. BARRETT 


Also Bronze-Like Desk Signs 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 


December, 1944 


duced by the service charge sched- | 


ule. In the last example presented, 


it was shown that the typical bank | 
| must have a $31,298.85 gross income | 
| from all deposit operations and ac- 
| count activity, 
$14,418.46 net income from the in- | 


and there was a 


vestment of demand deposits which, 


in some manner, can be applied | 
| against the $31,298.85. How should | 


this amount be applied? If it is 


| applied in a lump sum, the service 
| charges will be relatively low, but | 


the depositor with the large balance 
will receive no direct credit for his 


| balance. His only profit will be a 


smaller charge for his needs the 


bank supplies. It should be very evi- 
| dent that the service charge sched- 
| ule should be fixed to produce the 


full $31,298.85, and the total month- 
ly charge made against each deposi- 
tor should be reduced by the net 
income received from the invest- 
ment of his own balance: that is, 


| each depositor should receive his 
| own earning credit allowance. 


A service charge schedule estab- 


lished upon the broad and equitable | 
basis outlined is the only sound and | 


fair method by which banking can 


| now obtain adequate profits from 
| demand deposit operations and ac- 


count activity. Management should 


| become thoroughly familiar with 


the soundness of the theory and the 


profit potentialities of its applica- | 


tion, 


| How To Speak Effectively 


(Continued fom page 567) 


room is larger and your voice must 
carry farther. You speak more dis- 


| tinctly for the same reason. Every- 
but it is | 


thing is a little larger... 
still Conversational. 

One final hint: whatever your 
work or daily routine, you can find 


| ten minutes to yourself. Spend those 
ten minutes with a book or news- | 
| paper or magazine reading aloud. | 
There is no other exercise so simple | 


and so easy to do that will do as 
much to improve your speaking. 
READ ALOUD .. . EVERY DAY! 


Oral instruction of bank staff by | 


executives is most desirable. 


ave” CATCHERS, Talon 


19 Fas Sth Stre 








‘STErr- &stRONG 
COLORED 


BILLSTRAPS) <@ 
(ontorm to * FF 
Steel-Strong- Ss 


Standards ‘SS 


- There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “‘Steel-Strong” Standards: 

Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 

Basic weight—65 pounds 

Width—1}¢ inches 

Tensile strength—70 pounds 


These above-the-average specifications for qual- 
ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank— protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong” label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong’’ straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 


8 different colors for quick identification. 


FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The CL.IDOWNEY CO. 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


OCT 5 ‘39 W. H. F. 


The ideal bank tellers stamp that 
every teller should have. Saves time 
and individualizes each teller’s work. 
Just the thing for pass books, Christmas 
Club systems, checks and receipts. It 
prints three initials of the teller, the 
month, day and year all in a space 
less than an inch wide. 


Exactly as shown above. Year band 
allows for ten years. Price includes 
initials. Be sure to send initials when or- 
dering. Price $1.30 f. o. b. N. Y. C. 


HEDENKAMP and COMPANY 


343 Broadway, Dept. B, New York 13, N. Y. 





One-Item Service Charge 
(Continued from page 550) 
money.” The coupon read: “I desire 
information about your customer 
controlled checking service.” 

Under the coupon there is this 
copy: “You will save money with 
your checking account at the First 
National Bank in Palm Beach be- 
cause you control the cost of your 
account. If you write two checks 
per month, the total cost is only 
20 cents, which is 10 cents per 
check issued. There is no minimum 
monthly service charge. 

No charge for checks deposited. 
If your balance is over $5,000, there 
is no service charge of any kind.” 

Perhaps the following advertise- 
ment appealed to those who had 
been irritated by the complicated 
schedule we formerly used. The ad- 
vertisement read: 

“No guesswork at the First Na- 
tional Bank. Here are the simple 
facts about our service charges. 

1. No service charge on any ac- 
count with a minimum balance over 
$5,000, regardless of the number of 
checks written or deposited. 

2. If your balance is under $5,000, 
the only charge is 10 cents for each 
check issued. 

3. No charge for checks depos- 
ited. 

4. No monthly minimum service 
charge on any account. 

5. No charge for charitable ac- 
counts.” 

Another advertisement with a 
coupon had this simple statement: 
“Detach and mail the coupon below 
for details on how to save money on 
bank service charges.” 

It seems to me that our experi- 
ence in opening new accounts dem- 
onstrates without any question that 
customers prefer a simple charge 
of one item to a complicated charge 





firs: Natorwd 


Banks m Tali Beech 
Hidta Brow h Fhe 


The service charge is computed with the last 
entry for the current month instead of wait- 
ing until the following month. 
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of several items, even though the 
simple charge may cost them a little 
more. Otherwise, why would our 
number of depositors have increased 
35.7% in six months as the result 
of the advertising and personal 
contacts which I have quoted in 
which we have stated clearly that 
10 cents will be charged on every 
check written? 

If the customer thinks our rate 
is high, he will not open his account 
here. Frankly, I do not believe he 
stops to consider whether it is high 
or low. The thing he likes is that he 
understands it at a glance and he 
can audit his charge at a glance. 

Furthermore, I think that he has 
some feeling of satisfaction in 
knowing that he controls his service 
charge by controlling the number 
of checks he writes. If he feels that 
he has written a large number of 
checks this month and is tempted 
to write another one, he may stop 
and ask himself the question: “Is 
it worth 10 cents to me to pay this 
bill by check, would it be cheaper 
for me to travel to the other side of 
town to pay the bill in cash or 
should I stand in line at the post 
office to purchase a money order, 
probably costing more than ten 
cents?” 

I feel quite certain that if he does 
ask those questions, he will con- 
clude that the 10-cent charge for 
the check is much less than the cost 
of gasoline, the time to go to the 
other side of town, or the expense 
of a postal money order. 

At any rate, we now have a serv- 
ice charge plan which we can 
quickly explain and defend, which 
any employee can explain, and 
which any customer can understand 
at a glance. The fact that our num- 
ber of depositors increased more 
than a third in six months is plenty 
of evidence that this system is bet- 
ter than the complicated schedule 
we formerly used. 


Depositors Allowed 
147.77% Of Earnings 


(Continued from page 563) 

“We were frank to tell the people 
who inquired about the change that 
higher costs of operation and 
changes in banking conditions made 
it impossible for us to continue the 
old procedure. 

“Until depositors funds can be 
wisely and profitably invested, they 
continue a liability rather than the 
normally desired asset. Compensat- 
ing balances are all right—when 
you can get some compensation for 
them.” 


Answers To Bankers 
Monthly Quiz No. 19 


a—A law prohibits banks from deal- 

ing in securities. However, it may act 
for the Federal Government in selling 
Federal Bonds to the general public. 


c—It is an important rule that no one 

should be admitted to a renter’s safe 
deposit box unless his signature is on the 
contract as being authorized to enter the 
box as a joint renter. 


b and d—The Negotiable Instru- 

ments Act defines a bill of exchange 
as “An unconditional order in writing ad- 
dressed by one person to another, signed 
by the person giving it, requiring the 
person to whom it is addressed to pay 
at a fixed or determinable future time a 
sum certain in money to the order of a 
specified person.” 


4 | a—You probably have never seen a 

$10,000 note. It is not in general cir- 
culation. It is used only between banks 
to settle bank balances. 


c—The red and blue silk or nylon 

fiber is put into the paper on which 
our currency is printed to help distinguish 
it from counterfeit currency. 


a d—There are 20 half dollars in a roll. 


d and g—A ten dollar bill has a por- 

trait of Alexander Hamilton on it 
and Hamilton was not a president; A 
$100 bill has the portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin who also was not a president. 


b—The assortment, half a dollar, a 

quarter, two dimes and a nickel is 
always the best assortment to give a cus- 
tomer unless he wants to get an amount 
which cannot be taken from that selee- 
tion. 


c—Accounts receivable are the same 

in banking as in any business. How- 
ever, interest is usually not classified as 
accounts receivable, but rather as interest 
receivable or interest 
due. 


accrued but not 


e—An actuary is a person who deter- 
mines from statistics what the rates 
on insurance policies should be 


ec—Numbers on a 10-key keyboard 

require more depressions than on a 
multiple-key keyboard because not more 
than one key can be depressed at one 
time. 


a—lIt is easy to depress the four num- 
ber four keys by using the four fingers 
of one hand. 


c—While it is possible to strike two 

keys with one finger by placing the 
finger between them, this number could 
not be listed in that way because the 2 
key is too far away from the 7 key. 


4 a—Sugar is good collateral because it 


may be sold on the open market 
whereas a local brand of eanned meat 
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NOW 


WE CAN FURNISH 


NEW BANK VAULT DOORS 


and 


NEW SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


We have a representative near you. 


Our engineering service is available. 


May we help you with your remodeling or expansion plans? 


NO OBLIGATION 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY—HAMILTON, 


OHIO 


BRANCHES—NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON 


Night Depositories 
Tellers Lockers 
Steel Counters 

Steel Transfer Cases 


Manufacturers of 


Personal Safes 
Steel Files 


Burglary Resistive Chests 
“Point of Use” System Safes 


We also have used Bank Vault Doors, Steel Vault Linings, Grilles, Night Depositories. etc. 


would not have such a ready sale. If it 
a national brand, it might be sold 
quite readily. 


were 


e—Accounts receivable and 
farm products on hand which may be 


a ind 


sold for cash are assets and should he on a 
financial statement. The number of gates 
in a pasture, however, has nothing to do 
with the assets and liabilities of a farmer 
is such. They might be included in the 
value of the farm land and improvements 
but they would not be entered as a sep- 


irate item. 


b—Birmingham. Alabama. is im the 
sixth Federal Reserve District with 
the Federal Bank at Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


i « 


b—A money order or check 

payable to a named payee 
must not be paid to anyone other than 
the payee unless it has been properly 
indorsed by the payee. 


Reserve 


made 
or order” 


e-~-While the same person might can- 
cel the checks after they have been 
poste dl 


canceling is not a 


posting operation. 


A) POC for Production 

Credit Corporation, a federal agency 
which makes loans to farmers. M.B.A. 
stands for Minnesota Bankers Association 
ind O.B.A. stands for Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation 


part of the 


stands 
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Curbing Inflation 
Through Taxation 


Compiled by the Tax Institute, Inc., 
New York, 1944 

Eighteen of the nation’s outstand- 
ing economists representing leaders 
in business, government, and uni- 
versity life, pool their experiences 
and convictions in “Curbing Infla- 
tion Through Taxation” with the 
result that the volume brings one’s 
thinking up-to-date. 

Although a good share of the ma- 
terial is of a speculative character 
with proposed plans of action hing- 
ing on developments and trends as 
yet to be detected, there are por- 
tions of the volume which should 
be of practical and applicable inter- 
est to the average banker. 

Perhaps its greatest value is that 
our memories of the economic dis- 
location which followed the last 
war are refreshed by the complete 
analysis used to illustrate the con- 
temporary pattern. Most significant 
of all the sections in the book is that 
dealing with speculation in land 
values and inflated land appraisals. 

We are reminded of the serious 
results of uncontrolled speculation 
and are informed of methods which 
are contemplated to reduce the evil. 


~~ ee Ps Loe, Ue ee 
FOREIGN REMITTANCES 
Banks with or without Foreign 
Departments are invited to uti- 
lize this Bank's special facilities 
for commercial and benevolent 
payments abroad, and for the 


drawing of drafts under our 
protection. 


Our 35 years’ experience is avail- 
able for assisting banks to estab- 
lish or extend their remittance 
service, and we are prepared to 
furnish complete information re- 
garding money transfers that can 
be made now to Allied, Neutral 
and Liberated Countries. In- 
quiries for detailed information 
are welcomed. 


Public National | 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street | 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
; a 
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LEADERS 


Today and Tomorrow 


A survey of banks that use RAND 
MCNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY... 
the BANKERS BLUE BOOK...reveals 
them to be “Leaders” today in 
banking. 


Alert to every avenue of service 
and profit, the bankers directory 
used in these banks is 


“America’s Leading Reference Book’’ 


RAND MENALLY 
BANKERS DIREC TORT 


Bankers Blue Book 


LEADERS in banking Today and TOMORROW, we are proud to serve you 
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Changes since Rand McNally Bankers Directory, Final 1944 Edition. Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


National 5; State 19; Private 1 
National 19; State 18 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


BRANCH BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


National 4 





CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


ALABAMA 


Attalla 

*Attalla Bank 
(Converted to First National Bank of 
Attalla, November 1, 1944) 


Attalla 

*First National Bank of Attalla. .61-256 
(Capitai $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,000. C. B. Forman, President, E. J. 
Harris, Cashier. Conversion of Attalla 
Bank, effective November 1, 1944) 


ARIZONA 

Somerton 

*First National Bank of Arizona, Branch 
of First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Ariz 

(K. P. Shipp, Assistant Cashier and 
Manager. To open about November 1, 
1944) 


Tucson 

*Valley National Bank, Army Air Field 
Banking Facility Office of Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz 
(J. A. Williams, Manager) 


ARKANSAS 
Batesville 
*Citizens Bank & Trust Co 
(Converted to First National 
October 11, 1944) 


Batesville 

*First National Bank 
(A. A. Heuer, President, H. M. Kenner- 
ly, Cashier. Capital $100,000. Conver- 
sion of Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Oc- 
tober 11, 1944) 


Bank, 


Harrison 


Commercial Bank 

(Capital $60,000. Surplus and Profits 

$15,000 F. L. Coffman, President, 8. 

we Cashier. Opened October 2, 
4) 


Newark 

*Bank of Newark 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. C. 
Edwards, President, B. F. Adams, Cash- 
ier. Opened October 12, 1944) 


Newark 
*First National Bank 


(Closed October 11, 
voluntarily) 


December, 1944 


8 
1944. Liquidating 


National 3; State 7; Private 1 
National 1 


Stuttgart 

*The Farmers and Merchants Genk 
(Roy McCollum, President, Lloyd Cowl- 
ing, Cashier. To open about November 
15, 1944) 


CALIFORNIA 
Arvin 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Arvin Branch...90-1407 
(J. H. Allenby, Manager. Opened Au- 
gust 14, 1944) 


Auburn 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., De Witt General Hospi- 
tal Banking Facility Office—Agency 
of Auburn Branch 

(G. W. Brundage, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened August 15, 1944) 


Bellflower 
*Citizens National Bank of Bellflower 
90-1410 
$100,000. P. H. Van Horsen, 
President, C. W. Friend, Cashier. Char- 
ter issued November 3, 1944) 


(Capital 


Camp Kohler 

*Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Assn., Camp Kohler Banking 
Facility Office 
(Discontinued October 31, 1944) 


Los Angeles 


Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Civic Center Branch....16-55 
Change in title of Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, First & 
rt rp Branch effective September 15, 
194 


Los Angeles 


Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, First & Spring Branch.16-55 
(Changed title to Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Civic Center Branch 
September 15, 1944) 


Mira Loma 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Saving Assn., Mira Loma Quartermas- 
ter Depot Banking Facility Office— 
Agente. of Riverside Branch ........ 
(J. E. Killian, Vice President and Man- 
ager. Opened August 17, 1944) 


Total 11 
Total 1 


Oakland 


American Trust Co, Naval Supply 
Banking Facility (Building No. 3) 
(Office of American Trust Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

(Vincent I. Mooney, Asst. Cashier. 
Opened August 16, 1944) 


Oakland 


The Bank of Commerce 
(Changed title to Oakland 
Commerce, August 30, 1944) 


Oakland 


Oakland Bank of Commerce 
(Change in title of The Bank of Com- 
merce, effective August 30, 1944) 


Bank of 


Pasadena 


First Bank 

Park 

(Taken over by First Trust & Savings 
Bank, August 14, 1944 and operated as 
their East Pasadena Branch at 2562 E. 
Colorado St.) 


National 


Pasadena 


First Trust & Savings Bank of Pasa- 
dena, East Pasadena Branch, 2562 E. 
Ce Ges b ban ectsedscdhelaan 90-850 
(Succeeded First National Bank of 
Lamanda Park which was taken over 


by First Trust & Savings Bank, Aug- 
ust 14, 1944) 


San Diego 


*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., United States Marine 
Corps Base Banking Facility Office— 
Agency of Five Points Branch 


(J. P. Stewart, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 30, 1944) 


San Pedro 


*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Terminal Island Naval 
Operating Base Banking Facility Office 
—Agency of First and Pine Branch, 
Long Beach 

(Graydon Hoffman, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened October 23, 1944) 


San Pedro 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., U. 8S. Naval Drydocks, 
Terminal Island Banking Facility Of- 
fice—Agency of First and Pine Branch, 
Long Beach, Calif 

(Graydon Hoffman, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened September 14, 1944) 
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CONNECTICUT 
Middletown 
Central National Bank 
(Consolidated with Middletown Trust 
Co., under charter of Central National 
Bank and under title of the Central 
ry Bank & Trust Co., August 5, 


Middletown 

Central National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Middletown 51-165 
(Capital $250,000, Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. Consolidation of Central Na- 
tional Bank and Middletown Trust Co., 
under charter of Central National 
Bank, August 5, 1944) 


Middletown 
The Middletown Trust Co. ....51-170 
(Consolidated with Central National 
Bank under charter of Central National 
Bank and under title of The Central 
mo Bank & Trust Co., August 5, 


FLORIDA 


Pensacola 
American National Bank - 
(Changed title to The Florida National 
Bank at Pensacola, August 25, 1944) 


Pensacola 
bie Florida National Bank at wo 
(Capital $400,000, Surplus $400,000, E. 
R. Malone, Presid ent, J. F. Quina, Cash- 
ier. Change in title of American Na- 
tional Bank, August 25, 1944) 


GEORGIA 
Chatham Field 
*The Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Savannah, Banking Facility Office... 
(Mrs. Geo. R. Smith, Manager, Mrs. 
Virgil K. Nelson, Assistant Manager. 
Opened September 26, 1944) 


Chester 
*Bank 
Inc.) : 
(Capital $5,000. S. A. Rogers, President, 
Cc. W. Nicholson, Cashier. Change in 
title of Nicholson Massey Banking Co., 
October 1, 1944) 


Chester 
*Nicholson Massey 


of Chester (Private Bank not 


Banking Co. (Pri- 
vate Bank—not Inc.) 64-1098 
(Changed title to Bank of Chester, 
‘aoe Bank—not Inc.) October 1, 


Hunter Field 
*The Liberty National Bank & Trust Co, 
of Savannah, Banking Facility Office.. 
(Albert W. Garmany, Manager, Betty 
Cain, Assistant Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 10, 1944) 


Milledgeville 
*First National Bank of eeeee 

4-179 
(Voluntary liquidation effective No- 
vember 1, 1944. Absorbed by The Mer- 
chants & Farmers Bank) 


Pavo 
Citizens Exchange Bank (Private 
Bank—not Inc.)..............+. 64-1215 
(J. D. Matthews, President. Mrs. J. 
* ue Cashier. Opened October 


Savannah 
*The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Southside Office, 2302 Bull St..... 
(Will open November 15, 1944) 


IDAHO 
Pocatello 


First Security Bank of Idaho National 
Association, Army Air Base Banking 
Facility Office of First Security Bank 
of Idaho, National Association, Boise, 
Idaho 

(Discontinued August 26, 1944) 


ILLINOIS 


Mason City 

*Mason City National Bank 
(Capital $50,000. L. E. Mathers, Presi- 
dent, F. W. Buehrig, Cashier. Charter 
issued October 3, 1944) 


70-2177 


Roseville 
Roseville State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Burley M. White, President. H. 
A. Berg, Cashier. Opened September 
19, 1944) 
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San Jose 

*San Jose Tri-County Bank 70-2178 
(Capital $25,000. W. G. Kelly, President, 
Roy Poppleton, Cashier. To open Octo- 
ber 21, 1944) 


Tiskilwa 
Tiskilwa State Bank 70-2176 
(Capital $27,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. E. B. Pettegrew, President) 


INDIANA 
Akron 
State Bank of Akron - 
(Voluntary liquidation. Closed Septem- 
ber 1, 1944) 


Kirklin 

*The Farmers Bank, Branch of The 
Farmers Bank, Frankfort, Ind..71-1320 
(Cecil Harding, Manager. Will open 
October 23, 1944) 


New Point 
First State Bank 


(Liquidating voluntarily. 
October 2, 1944) 


Wolcott 


Bank of Wolcott 

(Capital $30,000. Surplus and Profits 
$11,700. A. E. Francis, Cashier. To open 
about October 15, 1944) 


Reported 


IOWA 
Keokuk 
Keokuk National Bank 
(Merged with Security State 
September 18, 1944) 


Bank, 


Lost Nation 


First Trust & Savings Bank, Lost 
Nation Office of First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Wheatland, Iowa 

(Albert Eggert, Manager. 


To open 
about October 1, 1944) 


KANSAS 
Hazelton 
State Bank of Hazelton 
(Voluntary liquidation. deposits 
accepted after August 10, 1944) 


Inman 


Farmers State Bank 
(Assets purchased by Bank of Inman 
as of September 1, 1944) 


Mapleton 
Citizens State Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily. 
August 10, 1944) 


Topeka 


National Bank of Topeka, Topeka 
Army Air Field es Facility 
Office 

(A. J. Schober, Manager. “Opened Octo- 
ber 4, 1944) 


Reported 


KENTUCKY 
Clay City 
*Clay City National Bank 
(Began voluntary liquidation October 
16, 1944) 


Dixon 


Dixon Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. C. L. Ramsey, President, Otto 
Brill, Casiiier. Change in title of Dixon 
Bank & Trust Co., September 1944) 


Dixon 


Dixon Bank & Trust Co. 
(Changed title to Dixon Bank Septem- 
ber 1944) 


Louisville 

Citizens ew Bank and Trust 
Company ... 21-10 
(Consolidation of Citizens Union Na- 
tional Bank and Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Co. Effective October 2, 1944. 
Capital $3,250,000. Surplus and Profits 
| tai Menefee Wirgman, Presi- 
en 


Louisville 
Citizens Union National Bank...21-10 
(Consolidated with the Fidelity & 
Columbia Trust Co. as Citizens Fidel- 
+ A ee & Trust Company, October 2, 


Louisville 


Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co....21-51 
(Consolidated with the Citizens Union 
National Bank as the Citizens Fidelit 

isaap & Trust Company, October 2, 


St. Matthews 


St. Matthews Bank 
(Converted to St. Matthews National 
Bank, August 17, 1944) 


St. Matthews 
St. Matthews National Bank... .73-609 
(Capital $100,000. H. A. Nelson, Presi- 
dent, H. Cooper, Cashier. Conver- 
sion of St. Matthews Bank, August 
17, 1944) 


LOUISIANA 
Independence 
Community State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. L. L. 
Ricks, Presid ent, . Pecoraro, 
Cashier. Opened September 2, 1944) 


MAINE 
Limestone 


Frontier Trust Company (Branch of 
Frontier Trust Co., Fort Fairfield, 
Maine) 52-38 
(Succeeded Limestone Trust Co. 
was purchased by Frontier Trust Co., 
Fort Fairfield, Maine, August 30, 1944) 
Limestone 
Limestone Trust Co.. 2 
(Purchased by Frontier Trust Co., Fort 
Fairfield, Maine, August 30, 1944 and 
is operated as a branch) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
*Mercantile Trust Co., 
Charles and Chase Sts 
(Succeeded Real Estate Trust Co., 
which merged with the Mercantile 
Trust Co., October 15, 1944) 


Uptown Office, 


Baltimore 

*Real Estate Trust Co., Charles & Chase 
Pr ree err en 7-117 
(Merged with Mercantile Trust Co. of 
Baltimore, October 15th and will be 
operated as an office) 


Camp Holabird 

*Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Camp 
Holabird Banking Facility Office of 
Union Trust Co. of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md. 
(Wm. J. Herold, 
tober 16, 1944) 


Manager. Opened Oc- 


MICHIGAN 
Boyne City 
*State Bank of East Jordan, Boyne City 
3ranch 74-1206 
(Howard Darbee, Manager. To open 
December 1, 1944) 


MINNESOTA 
Chatfield 


First National Bank 75- 
(Entered voluntary liquidation August 
22, 1944) 


St. Paul 

*Security State Bank of St. 
So. Robert St. 
(On and after November 15 new ad- 
dress will be 2400 University Avenue) 


Paul, 478 


MISSOURI 
Bernie 
*State Bank of Bernie 80-1819 
(Capital $25,000. Vernon Jordan, Presi- 
dent. Charter issued October 23, 1944) 


Bosworth . 
Bosworth State Bank 
(Chartered August 22, 1944. Took over 
eeeit liabilities of First National 
an 


Bosworth . 


First National Bank 

(Deposit liability taken over by Bos- 
worth State Bank which was chartered 
August 22, 1944) 


Clarence 

*Shelby County State Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily. 
pired September 28, 1944) 
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MONTANA 
Miles City 
Miles City Bank 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. W. Clarkson, President, C. R. 


— Cashier. To open in Septem- 
ber 


NEBRASKA 
Benedict 
Benedict State Bank 76-1356 
(Voluntary liquidation 16, 
1944. All accounts transferred to York 
State Bank, York) 


Clay Center 


The Commercial State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, ot lus and Profits 
$6,500. August rebs, President, 
H. E. Swedurg, Sadho Opened Aug- 
ust 9, 1944) 


Diller 

*Diller State Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily. Deposits 
taken over by First National Bank, 
Fairbury, October 29, 1944) 


. 76-1358 


Elm Creek 


*Elm Creek State Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8,000. H. A. Butt, President, Cooper 
H. Butt, Cashier. Will open December 
1,1944) 


Grand Island 
First National Bank, Grand _ Island 
Army Air Field Banking Facility Of- 
fice 
(W. E. Seibert, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 1, 1944) 


Sterling 


Bank of Sterling 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. J. V. Johnson, President, Mar- 


tin Dirks, Cashier. Opened September 
1, 1944) 


NEW JERSEY 
Seaside Heights 

First National Bank (Branch of First 
National Bank, Toms River, N. J.) 
(Succeeded Ocean County Trust Co., 
Seaside Heights Branch of Ocean 
County Trust Co., Toms River, N. J. 
when head office consolidated with 
First National Bank, Toms River, Sep- 
tember 30, 1944) 


Seaside Heights 


Ocean County Trust Co., Branch of 
a County Trust Co., Toms River, 


(Reuben H. Reeve, Manager. Opened 
June 26, 1944. On September 30, 1944 
this branch bank became a branch of 
the First National Bank, Toms River 
when head office consolidated the First 
National Bank) 


Toms River 


Ocean scone Trust Company. 
(Consolidate with First 
Bank, September 30, 1944) 


.55-354 
National 


NEW YORK 
New York 
“Manufacturers Trust Co., Fort Jay, 
> ernors Island Banking Facility Of- 


(Opened October 23, 1944) 


Oswego 


First & Second National Bank & 8 
‘o. 

Cc hanged title to Oswego County Na- 
tional Bank August 31, 1944) 


Oswego 


Oswego County National Bank. .50-209 
(Change in title of First & Second Na- 
a & Trust Company, August 


Yhoenix 


Oswego County National Bank (Branch 
of ee _— National Bank, 
Oawese, N. Y.peccceccccccececes 50- 824 
(Succeeded Eee Bank, Phoenix 
which was taken over by Oswego 
County National Bank, Oswego, N. Y. 
August 31, 1944) 


Phoenix 


Phoenix Bank... 

(Taken over by Oswego County Na- 
tional Bank, August 31, 1944 and 
operated as a branch) 


December, 1944 


Sampson 


*National Bank of Geneva, United States 
Naval Training Center Banking Facil- 
ity Office of National Bank of ys ers 
geneva, N. Y. 

(Opened October 16, 1944) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Lehr 


McIntosh County Bank, Payin 
Receiving tation of McIntosh 

Bank, Aspe, 77-1094 
(Eddie H. Giur, , SET Ann Glur, 
mae Manager. Opened August 30, 


and 
ounty 


Mercer 


Farmers Security Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Farmers Secu- 
rity Bank, Washburn. (Succeeded Mer- 
cer State Bank whose deposit liability 
was assumed by Farmers Security 
Bank, Washburn, August 19, 1944) 


Mercer 


Mercer State Bank 77 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposit fiabite 
ities assumed by Farmers Security 
Bank, Washburn, August 19, 1944) 


OHIO 


Toledo 
Fe State Bank of Toledo, 


331 Erie 

56-25 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$125,000. Claire ‘. Speck, President, 
Wm. L. Alexander, Vice President 


and Treasurer. Opened September 1, 
1944) 


OKLAHOMA 
McAlester 


*National Bank of McAlester, McAlester 


Naval Ammunition Depot Banking 
Facility Office 


OREGUN 
Camp Adair 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land (Banking Facility Office of 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Portland, Oregon) 
(Discontinued July 31, 1944) 


Camp White 


The First National Bank of Portland, 
Camp White Banking Facility Office 
of The First National Bank of Port- 
land, Portland, Oregon 
(Discontinued August 5, 1944) 

Elgin 

*First National Bank 
(Deposits assumed , 

States National Bank of Portland, Oc- 


tober 21, 1944, and deposits moved to 
their La’ Grande branch) 


Ontario 


The State Bank of Malheur County 


96-350 
(Capital $50,000. cueeeus $12,000. D. E. 
Masterson, President. G. G. Miller, 
Cashier. Opened September 15, 1944) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambler 


First Italian Bank (Private) 
(Liquidated several months ago. Re- 
ported August 19, 1944) 


TENNESSEE 
Collierville 
Peoples Bank 
(Sold to Barretville Bank & Trust Co., 
Barretville at close of business Sep- 
tember 23, 1944 and is now operated 
as a branch) 


Collierville 
Peoples 
Bank 
nessee 
(Succeeded Peoples Bank (Independ- 
ent Bank) which was sold to Barret- 
ville Bank & Trust Co., Barretville, 
September 23, 1944) 


Bank, Branch of Barretville 
& Trust Co., Barretville, Ten- 


TEXAS 
Fort Worth 


The Morris Plan Bank of Fort Wore 


3 
(Changed title to Trinity State Bank, 
September 1, 1944) 


Fort Worth 
Trinity State Bank 


Th ee ,000, Surplus and Profits 

D. Evans, President, R. L. 

osea, Cashier. Change in title of The 

Morris Plan Bank of Fort Worth, Sep- 
tember 1, 1944) 


Kelly Field 

*National Bank of Commerce, Banking 
Facility Office of National Bank of 
Commerce, San Antonio 
(Joe A. Laird, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 12, 1944) 


Lometa 
*The Citizens State Bank of Lometa 


(Capital $25,000, 
$7,000. O. L. 
Windsor, 
1944) 


Surplus and Profits 
Davis, President, P. J. 
Cashier. Opened August 28, 


Longview 

The First National 
General Hospital, Banking Facility 
Office 

(Carey E. Webb, Assistant Cashier. 
Opened June 22, 1944) 


San Antonio 
Mission City Bank - 
(Change in title of San Antonio Morris 
Plan Bank effective October 1, 1944) 


San Antonio 
San Antonio Morris Plan Bank. .30-71 
(Changed title to Mission City Bank, 
October 1, 1944) 


San Juan 
Valley State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus $5,000. s L 
Stone, President. E. M. Stone, Cashier. 
Opened September 25, 1944) 


Bank, Harmon 


VERMONT 
Poultney 
Proctor Trust Co., Poultney Branch 
of Proctor Trust Co., Proctor. .58-135 
(Opened August 24, 1944) 


WASHINGTON 
Forks 


*Forks State Bank 2 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. R. O. Wahlgren, President, B. H. 
Frazier, Cashier. To open about No- 
vember 15, 1944) 


WISCONSIN 
Humbird 
*The Neillsville Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of The Neillsville Bank, 


Neillsville, Wis. Opened August 14, 
1944) 


Madison 
Madison Bank & Trust Co.....79-1079 
(Change in title of Madison Trust Co., 
effective October 1, 1944) 


Madison 
Madison Trust Co 
(Changed title to Madison Bank & 
Trust Company, October 1, 1944) 


Pickett 
Pickett State Bank .. 
(Consolidated with Rosendale State 
Bank, Rosendale, at close of business 
August 19, 1944 and operated as a 
Paying and Receiving Station) 


Pickett 
Rosendale State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Rosendale State 
Bank, Rosendale 
(Opened August 21, 1944. Succeeded 
Pickett State Bank which consolidated 
with Rosendale State Bank) 


Prescott 

*Bank of Ellsworth, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Bank of oe 
Ellsworth, is 


(Succeeded First National 
Fvessets, Prescott which was absorbed 
HAS, the Bank of Ellsworth, October 28, 


Prescott 
*First National Bank............ 79-656 
(Absorbed by Bank of Ellsworth, Ells- 
weesa, at close of business October 28, 
1944. 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Banco de Ponce (Branch of Banco de 
Ponce, Ponce, P. R.) 
(Fernando Zegri, Manager) 
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New Banks Reported In 
Process of Organization 


+ Indicates Press Report 


ARIZONA 
Litchfield 


Valley National Bank, Office of Valley 
National Bark, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(To open about December 1, 1944) 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 
+*American Trust Company. 
(Will open a banking facility at the 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Alameda, to 
be known as the Station Banking Fa- 
cility. 


Alhambra 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Branch 
of Pasadena. 
(Application filed August 30, 1944) 


Berkeley 
*Anglo California National Bank of San 
Francisco, Berkeley Office......90-1409 


East Salinas 
+ Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank, Branch of Salinas. 


Fair Oaks aD de 
+*First National Bank of Fair Oaks. 
(Geo. Kellam, correspondent) 


Linda Vista 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Linda Vista Banking 
Facility Office. 


FLORIDA 


Coral Gables 
The Florida National Bank of Coral 
Gables. 
(Edward Ball, correspondent) 


ILLINOIS 
Erie 
Erie State Bank. 


Mason City 
Mason City National Bank. 


IOWA 
Manchester 
First State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus and Profits 
$15,000 A. W. Stearns, Correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Blanc 
First State & Savings Bank (Branch 
of First State & Savings Bank, Holly, 
Michigan) 


MINNESOTA 
Canton 


+*Canton State Bank. 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $7,500. Lawrence Galligan, 
Cashier) 


Middle River 

+ Middle River State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Oscar Schenkey, correspondent) 


MISSOURI 
Anderson 

Anderson State Bank. 

(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. A. T. Pogue and J. M. Roark of 
Anderson, W. D. Sabert, Sarcoxie, and 
Arnold Farber and L. W. Higdon, 
Neosho, directors) 


NEW YORK 
New York 
+*Bankers Trust Company. 
(Plans to open an office in Rockefeller 
Center at the southeast corner of West 
5ist St. and Rockefeller Plaza, in the 
International Bldg.) 


OREGON 
Freewater 
Bank of Commerce. 
(Frederick Stevens, Frederick Baily 
Stevens, A. T. Sektnan, Wayne Brinker 
and J. S. Johns organizers) 
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Freewater 
Security Savings & Loan Bank. 
(Capital $25,000. Otto Giles, Wm. 
Reath, Mrs. Genil Gilmore and Charles 
E. Shrawder, organizers) 


Tillamook 

+ Commercial Bank of Tillamook. 
(Capital $100,000. George P. Winslow, 
correspondent) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gary 

Gary State Bank, 

(Capital $25,000. Stockholders E. L. 
Lohr, Gladys Lohr, Fred Hunt, Maurice 
Peden and O. A. Almos, Gary, Anton 
Walden, Canby, and S. R. Law, Clear 
Lake) 


TEXAS 


Harlandale (San Antonia P. O.) 
Harlandale State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus $10,000) 


Levelland 
Levelland State Bank. 


Texas City 

+ First State Bank of Texas City. 
(Capital $65,000. Claude R. 
President) 


Truett, 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
Southern Bank of Norfolk. 
(Has been granted permission to es- 
tablish a branch on Colley Ave. be- 
tween Maury and Baldwin Place) 


Virginia Beach 

+*Bank of Virginia Beach. 
(Capital $500,000. Edward H. 
Norfolk, President) 


Church, 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
The National Bank of Commerce will 
open a branch in the Ballard District 
of the City of Seattle. 


“| Get Good Thoughts From 
Your Articles” 


May I congratulate you upon your 
splendid magazine. As the Editor 
of the Kentucky Banker, I am in 
position to appreciate the many fine 
articles which are appearing in the 
Bankers Monthly, and I get many 
good thoughts from these articles, 
and you and your associates are to 
be congratulated upon this publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Muir, our president, joins me 
in extending to you and your fellow 
workers our best wishes for your 
continued success. You may be 
assured of our appreciation and our 
close co-cperation at all times.— 
Arthur R. Furnish, vice president, 
The Louisville Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The loan companies are successful 
because they cater to every specific 
need. They keep their offices open 
after hours in order to accommodate 
their working patrons and they 
satisfy the desire for privacy which 
characterizes most borrowers. It is 
naturally inconvenient for small 
loan customers to visit their offices 
during the day. 
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@ We extend our sincere appreciation to our many friends for their 
patience and understanding at a time when we can build and 
deliver only a limited number of adding machines because of our 


participation in war work. 


To the extent that we are able to produce Allen Wales Adding 
Machines with our present available facilities, we will cont nue to 


distribute them so as to meet the most urgent requirements 


If you are in need of Adding Machines, please telephone our 


nearest agency or write to our home office for further information 


LLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
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> industry’s endorsement 
of the world’s finest 
business engineering 


Youue Got to Spend Money to Wake Moncey 
GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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